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Chronicle 


The War.—The principal theater of fighting during 
the past week has been the territory about the city of 
Lens in northern France, where a series of gains by the 
British have made the German hold 
on the city very precarious. The at- 
tacks began southwest of the city, 
where the British advanced on a front of a mile and a 
half, on both sides of the Souchez River. Later they cap- 
tured La Coulotte, south of Lens and forced the Ger- 
mans to abandon a mile and three-quarters of their first 
line trenches. Then they took Hill 65, which is the 
dominating height of the same sector. Subsequent at- 
tacks drove the Germans back to the western and south- 
ern fringes of the city. The Oppy line, in the vicinity 
of the village of the same name, were then attacked on 
a front of two miles with substantial gains on half that 
distance. Finally the British pushed forward from the 
Reservoir Hill and occupied Eleu, and from La Cou- 
lotte and secured a hold on the western portion of 
Avion. 

Fighting of great intensity has been renewed at Ver- 
dun, where the Germans took the offensive and stormed 
the French trenches on a mile front west of Hill 304. 
Part of this territory was subsequently recovered by the 
French. In the Trentino on the Asiago Plateau the Aus- 
trians have taken possession of the Agnello Pass. For 
the first time since the revolution the Russians made an 
attack in force along the Stripa front for the distance 
of eighteen and a half miles. The Germans held their 
ground. 

The Administration Food bill, passed by the House, 
was referred to the Senate Agricultural Committee 
on June 25, and then handed over for consideration to a 
sub-committee. . This sub-committee 
quickly completed its revision of the 
bill, modifying it in such a way as to 
vest in the President not only power and discretion to 
commandeer distilled spirits in bond, but to determine 
whether or not beer and wine shall be manufactured. 
Other changes also were made. When the revision was 
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reported to the entire Agricultural Committee, the pro- 
hibition plan was rejected by a vote of nine to seven, and 
another of a more drastic form substituted, forbidding 
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during the war the manufacture of both distilled and 
malt liquors but giving the President power to prohibit 
or not at his discretion the manufacture of wines. The 
section referring to wine is as follows: 


Provided, That whenever the President finds it necessary to 

conserve perishable fruits he is empowered to permit the use 
of such perishable fruits in the manufacture of vinous liquors, 
and whenever the question arises as to whether any particular 
fruit is perishable or non-perishable the President is authorized 
to determine that question and his determination shall be con- 
clusive for the purposes of this act. 
The House bill, as so revised, was reported to the Sen- 
ate on June 28 and substituted for the Senate bill. Ex- 
cept for the section dealing with prohibition it is not 
now anticipated that serious opposition will be made to 
its passage. Indications, however, pointed to a pro- 
longed debate on the prohibition of the manufacture of 
wine and beer. Accordingly President Wilson took 
occasion to say that in view of the vital interests in- 
volved in the immediate passage of the bill, he deemed 
it unwise to risk protracted debate by insisting on the 
provisions affecting beer and wine. Thereupon Sen- 
ator Gore, the Chairman of the Senate Agricultural 
Committee, “at the request of higher authorities,” 
drafted an amendment, which he proposed should be 
substituted for the prohibition measure reported by the 
Agricultural Committee. The proposed amendment 
reads as follows: 

Section 12. That it shall be unlawful for any person, firm 
or corporation to use any foods, food materials or feeds in 
the manufacture of distilled spirits for beverage purposes. 
Whenever the President shall find that limitation, regula- 
tion or prohibition of the use of foods, food materials or feeds 
in the production of vinous, malt or fermented liquors, or that 
reduction of the alcoholic content of any such liquors is essential 
in order to assure an adequate and continuous supply of food 
or feed, he is authorized from time to time to prescribe and 
give public notice of the extent of the limitation, regulation, 
prohibition or reduction so necessitated. Whenever such notice 
shall have been given and shall remain unrevoked, no person 
shall after a reasonable time, which shall be prescribed in such 
notice, use any foods, food materials or feeds in the production 
of such vinous, malt or fermented liquors except in accordance 
with the limitations, regulations and prohibitions prescribed in 
such notice, or to produce any ‘such liquors having an alcoholic 
content in excess of the amount prescribed therefor in such 
notice. 
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However, as this amendment, when circulated among 
the Senators, received but cold approval, the Agricul- 
tural Committee took up the matter again, and as a result 
Senator Chamberlain drew up the following: 

Section 12. That from and after thirty days from the date 

of the approval of this act, no person shall use any foods, fruits, 
food material, or feeds in the production of distilled liquors, 
except for governmental, industrial, scientific, medicinal, or 
ather non-beverage purposes. Any person who wilfully violates 
this section shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 
two years, or both. 
At the present writing it has not been determined which 
substitute amendment will be presented to the Senate. 
Senator Gore’s substitute amendment puts a ban on the 
manufacture of whisky, allows the making of beer and 
wine, and leaves it to the President to prohibit the latter, 
namely, beer and wine, should he deem it expedient to 
do so. Senator Chamberlain merely prohibits the manu- 
facture of distilled liquors, and omits all mention of 
beer and wine. The extreme Prohibitionists will oppose 
either amendment; but it seems likely that the Cham- 
berlain amendment, if it be proposed, will carry with it 
a majority of votes. 

The Senate Financial Committee finished its revision 
of the War Revenue bill on June 30; it will be formally 
approved by the Committee on July 2, and reported to 
the Senate by Chairman Simmons at 
an early date. The sum provided for 
in the bill as passed by the House, 
which amounted to $1,800,000,000, has been reduced to 
$1,652,170,000; and the bill has been practically rewrit- 
ten, with the elimination of many of the House taxes 
and the substitution of others. 

The principal burden of taxation in the revised bill is 
to fall on incomes and excess profits, the former yielding 
$532,700,000, and the latter $740,000,000. Exemption 
from income taxes has been extended to $1,000 for sin- 
gle persons and $2,000 for married persons; an addi- 
tional tax of two per cent on incomes up to $5,000 is to 
be levied, and surtaxes on incomes greater than $5,000 
on a graduated scale from one per cent to thirty-three 
per cent. Excess profits will be taxed according to the 
Senate bill on a graduated scale from twelve per cent to 
forty per cent. 

The publishers’ tax section provides for a tax of 
five per cent on publishers’ profits over $4,000, which 
will yield $7,500,000, and an increase of a quarter of a 
cent a pound in second class postage rates, which will 
yield $3,000,000. An increase of one cent on first class 
mail will yield $50,000,000. The tax on liquors will 
yield $155,000,000; on tobacco, $56,600,000; on freight 
transportation, $77,500,000 ; on passenger transportation, 
$37,500,000 ; on automobiles, $40,000,000 ; on amusement 
admissions, $23,000,000,. 

Consumption taxes of one-half a cent a pound on su- 
gar, two cents, on coffee, three cents, on cocoa and sub- 
stitutes, and five cents on tea, will total $86,000,000. 


The War Revenue 
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From stamp taxes $30,000,000 will be collected. Pro- 
hibitive taxes are levied on the manufacture of distilled 
beverages, and a tax on whiskey in bond yielding $278,- 
000,000, taxes on other intoxicants are doubled, that on 
beers and wines netting $250,000,000. Taxes will also 
be levied, though in amounts much less than those pro- 
vided in the House, on patent-medicines, perfumery, cos- 
metics, Pullman accommodations and soft drinks. Par- 
cel-post packages are to be taxed one cent for each twen- 
ty-five cents paid for express transportation. 

The Council of National Defense, through its medical 
section, has been urged to bring pressure on the Govern- 
ment to draft doctors on a selective conscriptive basis for 
work in the army, during the period 
of the war. It has been pointed out 
that the volunteer system has proved. 
ineffective and offers little likelihood of supplying the 
nation’s need. One hundred and forty thousand doctors 
are at present in the United States, but of these less than 
one-half are available for military purposes. The con- 
stitutionality of the legislation which it is proposed to 
pass has been demonstrated. 

Final reports for the registration list shows 9,659,382 
names enrolled, of whom 7,347,794 are white citizens; 
953,899 are colored citizens; 1,239,865 are unnaturalized 
foreigners from countries other than Germany; 111,823 
are unnaturalized Germans; and 6,001 are Indians. The 
report of the Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce, declares: “ There is nothing in the returns to in- 
dicate that there has been any general attempt at evasion 
of registration by any important element of the popula- 
tion. One county in New York and three precincts in 
Wyoming still remain to be heard from, but otherwise 
the figures are complete. The President has set July 5 
as the day for registration in Alaska. 

The Committee of National Research Council has 
recommended that the minimum height requirement for 
service in the army and navy be reduced from five feet 
four inches, the present requirement, to sixty-one inches, 
and that the minimum weight be ‘reduced from 128 
pounds to 120 pounds. The Committee declares that 
variation in height is due rather to normal racial charac- 
teristics derived from descent, than to physical degenera- 
tion. It is also proposed that for the requirement which 
demands that condidates for service in the army and 
navy should be able to speak, read and write the English 
language, another should be substituted calling for “a 
fair speaking-knowledge of the English language.” The 
number of sound teeth required in those called to military 
service, according to the suggestions of the committee, 
would also be reduced. 

On June 26 the Red Cross issued the statement that 
the Red Cross war fund of $100,000,000 had been sub- 
scribed. Since then $14,000,000 have been added to the 
fund. The campaign is still in progress. More than 
4,000,000 men and women subscribed to the Liberty 

Loan, the total amount of subscriptions reaching the 
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figure of $3,035,226,850. Only $2,000,000,000 of bonds 
will be allotted, so that the loan has been over-sub- 
scribed to the amount of $1,035,226,850. Twenty-one 
persons subscribed to sums of $5,000,000 and over, 
aggregating $188,789,900, and 3,960,000 persons to 
sums between $50 and $10,000. 


France.—As a result of a Cabinet Meeting, M. Malvy, 
Minister of the Interior, has addressed to the prefects of 
the departments of France instructions to forbid the sale 
at retail of spirituous liquors testing 
over eighteen degrees of alcohol in 
cafés and saloons, except during the 
hours when the principal meals are served. Adult males 
can procure liquors during these hours, but women and 
minors under eighteen years of age will be unable to 
procure them at any time. Excluded from the scope of 
the regulations are beer, wines, cider, imitations of 
them, and all other aromatic wines and liquors, with not 
more than eighteen per cent of alcohol, and liquors pre- 
pared from fresh fruit with not more than twenty-three 
per cent of alcohol. 

While these executive orders were being sent to the 
departments, a new Finance bill had been introduced 
into Parliament by the Minister of Finance, M. Joseph 
Thierry. If voted it will add $300,000,000 a year to the 
income of the country. The most radical of the features 
introduced into the bill is a tax upon the expenditures 
of individuals, which is to be collected by the merchants, 
who, when a sale is made, will add on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment 5 per cent on all articles classed as indispen- 
sable and 10 per cent on luxuries. A tax of three-tenths 
of one per cent is proposed on all inheritances and dona- 
tions exceeding in value $4,000. The special tax on war 
profits exceeding $100,000 will be increased to 80 per 
cent. Taxes on railroad transportation will be increased 
and transportation by water will be asked to pay a slight 
contribution. Admission fees will be required of visitors 
to museums, Government art galleries and the national 
palaces. The Government also proposes to place a small 
tax on all gas and electric light bills. An inventory of 
safe deposit boxes of deceased holders is also provided 
for in order better to verify inheritances. 

On account of the general mobilization of the clergy 
which took place at the beginning of the war, and the 
recent drafting for service at the front or in the various 
branches of the Ambulance Corps, of 
those who had been left in their par- 
ishes, many localities in France, 
especially in the rural districts, have been left without 
priests. This sad condition of affairs has caused the 
most serious alarm. In a letter to Deputy Bignon, 
Mayor of Eu, and Chairman of the “ Conseil général de 
la Seine-Inférieure,” who had partially succeeded in 
remedying the evil in one of these parishes, his Eminence 
Cardinal Dubois, Archbishop of Rouen, after thanking 
the deputy for his efforts, calls the attention of the “ Con- 
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seil général de la Seine-Inférieure ” and through it, that 
of the authorities of the State, to certain administrative 
regulations and orders which grievously violate “the 
most sacred rights of a vast number of French Catholics.” 

The prelate recalls that by the first article of the “ Law 
of Separation,” all Frenchmen are guaranteed liberty of 
conscience and freedom of worship. It is true, adds the 
Cardinal, that by the second article of the same law, the 
Republic officially recognizes no creed or worship. But, 
“on the other hand, the Republic does not ignore, could 
not possibly ignore a religious fact. . . . The exercise 
and practice of religion is not in France an officially 
recognized service, but, no matter what may be said, it is 
a public one.” The Cardinal then declares that the 
application of the recent laws with regard to the drafting 
of priests, has rendered practically impossible the exer- 
cise of public worship in many parishes. He then paints 
the spiritual destitution which is the inevitable result. In 
many parishes, the Sunday services have been entirely 
given up, catechism cannot be taught regularly, children 
have died unbaptized and the sick without the last Sacra- 
ments. He then pointedly asks “‘ Where is that liberty of 
conscience and freedom of worship guaranteed us by 
law! He acknowledges that in this supreme crisis, 
France needs all her children, and recalls with pride the 
splendid part played by the priests in the war, but he pro- 
tests against the indiscriminate mobilization of the 
spiritual guides of the people, never needed more than 
they are now. But he sees no reason why, since men re- 
quired at home for industrial, educational and medical 
purposes are not indiscriminately called to the colors, an 
invidious distinction should be made in case of priests. 
“Not one of our Allies, not one of our enemies acts in this 
manner. All alike know how to reconcile the exigencies 
of military service with the rights of conscience and 
freedom of worship.” The Cardinal, in closing, begs M. 
Bignon to interest himself further in a cause which so 
deeply concerns the welfare of religion and the country. 
His noble appeal should not be unheeded. 


Greece.—On June 25 it was announced from Athens 
that the Greek Cabinet headed by Alexander Zaimis had 
resigned and that King Alexander had informed M. Jon- 
nart, the High Commissioner, repre- 
senting France, Great Britain and 
Russia, that he would ask the former 
Premier, Eleutherios Venizelos, to form a new Cabinet. 
Two days after, the new Ministry, headed by M. 
Venizelos, took the oath of office at the palace and was 
acclaimed by the people on returning to the Government 
Building, where the new Premier thanked them for their 
support. Strong military precautions had been taken to 


Venizelos Breaks with 
Central Powers 


prevent possible disorders, but they proved unnecessary. 
The new administration is made up as follows: Premier 
and Minister of War, M. Venizelos; Minister of the In 
terior, M. Repoulies; Minister of Justice, M. Tsirimokos ; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Politis; Minister of Ma- 
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rine, Admiral Coundouriotis; Minister of Finance, M. 
Michsalacopoudos; Minister of Agriculture, M. Negro- 
pontes ; Minister of Communications, M. Papanastasion ; 
Minister of Education, M. Dingas; Minister of Food 
Supplies, M. Embirkos; Minister of Relief for Refugees, 
M. Simos. 

On June 29 further dispatches from the Greek capital 
announced that the Greek Government had broken diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
The Government considered that a 


garia and Turkey. 
This de- 


state of war existed since its advent to power. 
claration ranges on the side of the [ntente fourteen 
nations. Twenty-one nations have broken off diplomatic 
relations with Berlin. Greece’s act adds 3,000,000 to 
the 934,000,100 already arrayed against. Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey with their 163,000,- 
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Russia.—The Russian situation does not appear to 
have changed much. The Provisional Government is 
working hard in an effort to improve the country’s finan- 
cial and economic state. A supreme 
council, representing all interests, is 
planned for the organization of na- 
tional production, and united with the council, there will 
be a new economic committee which will try to coordi- 
nate the different State departments, and undertake eco- 
The Provisional Govern- 


Taxes and 
Reforms 


nomic and industrial reforms. 
ment has passed laws increasing the existing progressive 
income-tax thirty per cent. on incomes, exceeding $200,- 
ooo, and the war-tax on increment of industrial profits to 
sixty per cent. Bills have been drafted establishing 
monopolies in minerals, fuel and sugar, and for transfer- 
ring all fodder supplies to the State. 

The Congress of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates 
which has been sitting at Petrograd, voted last week by 
a large majority to make no separate peace with Ger- 
The resolution which was proposed by revolu- 
Minimalist Social Democrats 


many. 
tionary Socialists and 
ended as follows: 


The present war arose in consequence of aspirations of 
imperialists prevailing among the ruling classes of all countries 
and tending toward the usurpation of markets and submission 
to their economic and political influence of small and decadent 
nations. The war is leading to complete exhaustién of the 
peoples of all countries and is placing the Russian revolution on 
the edge of a precipice. While making millions of victims and 
absorbing billions of the wealth of the country it threatens to 
increase still more the disorder in which Russia was left by the 
old régime, leading to famine and turning the country from 
productive labor for consolidation of its newly won liberty. 

The Congress recognizes consequently that the struggle for 
more rapid ending of the war constitutes the most important 
problem for the revolutionary democracy—a problem imposed 
as much by the interests of the revolution as by the aspirations 
of the workers of all countries to put an end to mutual exter- 
mination and restore their fraternal union for the common 


struggle for complete liberation of humanity. 
The Congress recognizes, first, that ending the war by means 
of the defeat of one of the belligerents would constitute the 
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point of departure for fresh wars, increase dissensions among 
the nations and lead them to complete exhaustion, famine and 
ruin; second, that a separate peace would strengthen one of the 
belligerents and give it the possibility of gaining a decisive 
victory over the others, would strengthen aspirations toward 
usurpation by the ruling classes and, while liberating Russia 
from the grip of worldwide imperialism, would hinder inter- 
national unification of workers. Consequently the Congress 
categorically rejects every policy tending in fact to the con- 
clusion of a separate peace or to its prelude, a séparate armistice. 


In answer to the recent resolution passed by the Con- 
gress, calling for the dissolution of the Duma, the latter 
body decided at a private meeting of its members that 
as it has been loyal to the revolution, “‘ The Duma is of 
the opinion that it cannot cease to exist as an organ of 
national representation and will adhere to its patriotic 
duty of raising its voice, if necessary, to preserve the 
fatherland from the dangers which threaten it.”’ 

On leaving Moscow for Petrograd on June 24 Mr. 
Root is reported to have found the situation more en- 
He thought the Moscow Socialists were in- 


couraging. 
- h clined to support the Provisional 
; t : 
a Government. “I have derived much 
Optimistic 


more encouragement from my ob- 
servations of conditions in Moscow than I expected,” 
said Mr. Root. “It seems clear that the men we met 
there and the classes they represent are patriotically de- 
voted to the task of bringing the country through her 
present difficulty. I may say that I think, after visiting 
Moscow, that there is a fair chance of their succeeding.” 

The morale of the army is also said to be better. M. 
Kerensky, Minister of War, surrounded with cavalry 
two revolting divisions of sharpshooters, and forced 500 
of them to surrender. At the front the soldiers’ fighting 
spirit is reviving and fraternizing with the enemy has 
stopped. 


Spain.—The Dato Cabinet formed on June 12 seems so 
far able to cope with the economic, military and foreign 
problems confronting it. But owing to the unrest in the 

country, especially in Catalonia and 
Constitutional Guaran- +4. Asturias, the Government on 
tees Suspended; Sub- fe , . 
suistien teimsiliatinen June 25 decided to suspend all consti- 
tutional guarantees. This amounts to 
a proclamation of martial law. The decision of the Gov- 
ernment was reached at a special meeting of the Cabinet 
and immediately after the King had signed the measure 
it went into effect. The constitutional guarantees have 
been suspended several times since the outbreak of the 
war and were restored only recently. 

On June 30 King Alfonso signed a decree by which 
submarines of all the belligerent powers are forbidden 
to navigate within Spanish territorial waters or to enter 
Spanish ports; all such submarines which enter the 
Spanish zone for whatever reason will be interned until 
the end of the war; the submarines of neutral nations 
which enter Spanish territorial waters must navigate on 
the surface with their colors visibly displayed. 
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The Y. M: C. A.’s Protestantism 


Epwarp F. GarescHe, S.J. 


N last week’s AMERICA it was established by quota- 
tions from the official resolutions of the Y. M. C. A. 
at its conventions, and from statements in its Hand Book, 
that the Y. M. C. A. is distinctly and exclusively a 
Protestant organization. If any further evidence is 
needed it may be found in a published interview which 
the writer had with Mr. L. Wilbur Messer, the General 
Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
Chicago. At the outset of the conversation I asked Mr. 
Messer’s judgment on the articles in the series which had 
already appeared in the Queen’s Work and which he had 
read carefully. 

“How did these articles impress you, Mr. Messer,” 
said I, “from the standpoint of an official of the Y. M. 
Co A?’ 

“Your articles were very fair and true,” he replied. 
“You called things by their right names and made them 
very clear.” Mr. Messer offered no criticism of the pre- 
vious articles. He seemed quite satisfied with their tone 
and substance. 

“And now,” I continued, “ may I ask you to give me 
your frank and full opinion on the questions opened up 
by these articles, so that I can present these questions to 
my readers from the standpoint of a Y. M. C. A. 
official ?” 

“T shall be very glad to do so. First of all, I wish to 
emphasize this fact: The Y. M. C. A. is essentially a 
Protestant organization. In my judgment it should re- 
main distinctly Protestant.” 

“T have been assured by one officer of the organiza- 
tion,” I replied, “that in his opinion if the Catholics 
made a determined and unanimous demand for active 
membership it would be granted them.” 

“T do not agree with that view,” Mr. Messer answered. 
“ So far as I am concerned I would oppose such an at- 
tempt. I think that the Y. M. C. A. should remain what 
it has always been, a Protestant organization.” 

This account of the interview with Mr. Messer was 
submitted to him for approval before its publication, and 
in approving it he further declared that he had since the 
interview gone over the matter of our conversation with 
others among the heads of the Y. M. C. A. and found 
them in substantial agreement with the judgments he had 
here expressed. 

Finally, in an article published in the Queen’s Work 
for March, 1915, on the status of the Catholic young 
men in the Y. M. C. A., a number of quotations and in- 
stances were cited from the official organ of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, entitled Association Men, 
which strongly confirm the assertion that the Young 
Men’s Christian Association is primarily a religious asso- 
ciation and that its religion is entirely of the Protestant 
stamp. 


The foregoing facts are not set forth in a spirit of 
criticism of the Y. M. C. A. The officials of the Asso- 
ciation may be given credit for the activity with which 
they have sought to provide for the urgent needs of 
young men in the way of innocent recreation, good- 
fellowship and education. Their secretaries are desirous 
of promoting the interests of young men and use the 
means at their disposal with method and energy. But it 
must be remembered that they are working in a distinctly 
and professedly Protestant association, pledged to the 
Protestant churches and committed to promote their in- 
terests, officially excluding Catholics from active mem- 
bership, and classing them among the non-Christians. 
They are therefore not suited for the care of our Catho- 
lic recruits. 

As to the action of the President in commanding the 
officers of the army to render the fullest practicable as- 
sistance and cooperation in the maintenance and exten- 
sion of the Association, both at permanent posts and 
stations and in camp and the field, our attitude is like- 
wise not one of criticism but of comment and sugges- 
tion. The President is conversant with the salient fact 
thus put into words by the Association Hand Book in 
the chapter entitled, ‘“ Loyalty to the Church.” “It 
should be borne in mind that no young man can become 
an active, voting member of the Y. M. C. A. or be ad- 
mitted as a delegate to the International Convention of 
the Association unless he is a member, in good standing, 
of an evangelical church.” (Hand Book, page 64.) So 
Mr. Wilson has knowingly aided a distinctly Protes- 
tant organization. Congress has given leave to use the 
moneys of the United States to provide heating and 
lighting for its buildings. This money is raised by tax- 
ation from the public in general. We have then a very 
clear case of active and material support and aid of a 
distinctly religious and Protestant organization by the 
President and Congress of the United States. It is to 
be supposed, however, that this aid and assistance is 
given by the President and Congress not as to a religious 
organization nor in support of any particular religious 
creed, but-in recognition of the efficiency of the Y. M. 
C. A. to care for the physical and social needs of our 
soldiers in camp. 

It is clear then that in taking this action the President 
and Congress have shown that where an organization, 
whether it -be distinctly and characteristically religious 
or not, can offer the Government a special service which 
the Government needs, the Government will use the 
services of this organization for such purposes, not in 
consideration of its religious character, but in considera- 
tion of the material and tangible service which the organ- 
ization renders to the Government of the United States. 
This seems to be a fair and just principle. It is one for 
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which Catholics have been contending, more or less defi- 
nitely, for many years. 

The first provision of the First Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States reads as follows: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of.” The decisions of the Supreme Court have declared 
that this provision constitutes a guarantee of religious 
freedom and prohibits Congress legislating in favor of 
any particular religion, or of taxing the people for its sup- 
port. The attitude of the Government is therefore one 
of enforced impartiality to all religious beliefs. In the 
words of Mr. Jefferson, this amounts to “ building a wall 
of separation between Church and State.” If, then, the 
President had intended by his order, quoted in our last 
article, to help the Y. M. C. A. as a religious body, or if 
Congress had intended to allow the officers of the army 
to supply the Y. M. C. A. as a religious body with heat 
and light at the Government’s expense, their action would 
have been contrary to the spirit of the Constitution. But 
since they have done this thing in consideration of the 
material services rendered or to be rendered by the Y. 
M. C. A. quite apart from its religious and Protestant 
character, their action has been within the powers given 
them by the Constitution. 

The whole spirit of our Government, refusing as it 
does to recognize any distinction or to entertain any 
favoritism for any form of Christian religion over the 
other, would demand that the same principles under 
which the President and Congress have acted towards 
the Y. M. C. A. should be applied toward Catholic 
organizations which, like the Y. M. C. A., are rendering 
services to the Government. While the Y. M. C. A. is 
efficiently serving the Government in one department, 
hundreds of Catholic organizations conducted by the de- 
voted Sisterhoods are capable of serving and are actually 
serving the Government in many different capacities, ren- 
dering to the State as tangible and as valuable service as 
the Y. M. C. A. 

The principle contained in the President’s action to- 
wards the Y. M. C. A. may, we think, be enunciated in 
this manner. The United States Government has the 
right to seek and pay for services which it needs from 
any source whatsoever. If it cannot obtain these services 
from any existing private organization it has the right to 
create the necessary officials to provide these services 
for its needs. Where, however, an organization is al- 
ready in existence, thoroughly qualified to provide just 
the sort of service which,the Government requires, then 
it is the part of prudence that the Government use this 
existing organization, independently of the circumstance 
that it is or is not of a religious character, and to pay 
that organization either in service or in money for the 
material and tangible service rendered the Government, 
always understanding, however, that the Government has 
no right to support or favor the existing organization as 
a religious institution, but only in so far as it renders 
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the Government material service appreciable in do!lars 
and cents. 

Applying this common-sense practice to the dealings 
of the Government with Catholic institutions, it would 
seem we have the right to expect, where Catholic 
organizations, as in the case of the Indian schools or of 
Catholic associations similar to the Y. M. C. A., or in 
any other case, render the Government definite and ma- 
terial service, that the Government should help them 
with money and service in proportion to the value of 
their assistance. It would be deeply injurious to the 
spirit of our laws if the Government of the United States 
should apply one set of rules of action to a distinctly 
religious and Protestant organization like the Y. M. C. 
A. and take a different and less favorable attitude to- 
wards a Catholic or any other religious organization 
whatsoever. 

Viewed in its ultimate significance then, the action of 
the President in recognizing the Y. M. C. A. for its 
social efficiency has a strong bearing on the rights of 
Catholic organizations. The United States Government 
may pay for needed service wherever it finds it. Why 
should our wealthy and generous nation accept the help 
of the poverty-stricken Sisterhoods in such distinctly 
governmental functions as education, the care of the des- 
titute and abandoned, the maintaining of asylums for 
orphans and defectives, and similar national and State 
utilities, without at the same time making any return 
whatever? For this one Protestant religious association 
which the President has chosen to help the Government, 
we can point to numbers of Catholic associations, both 
of men and women, who are giving their services to the 
State. The spirit of our Constitution requires an abso- 
lutely equal administration of the revenues of the peuple, 
irrespective of religious belief. From this standpoint the 
action of the President in regard to the Y. M. C. A. is 
even more far-reaching in its consequences than at first 
sight appears. 

What we have said about governmental help to the 
Y. M. C. A. applies of course only to that body’s.minis- 
trations among non-Catholic soldiers. While the Gov- 
ernment is impartial to all beliefs, it has again and again 
in its official action admitted the principle that distinctly 
religious activities in behalf of members of the Catholic 
Church should be conducted according to the principles 
and laws of the Church itself. Now the Catholic Church 
admits of no participation in religious services of other 
denominations. Hence it would be a grievous violation 
of the spirit of our Constitution to subsidize and assist 
the Y. M. C. A. to extend its religious activities to the 
Catholic soldiers. Happily, a recent and well-authenti- 
cated report makes it clear that the President intends no 
such departure from the Constitution, for, according to 
the press, the War Department has officially approved 
of the Knights of Columbus as an agency for work 
among Catholics, thus placing the K. C. on an equal 
footing with the Y. M. C. A. 
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Reflections on a Revival 


SHANE LESLIE 


ary rest. His voice will no longer cry over the 

wilderness of Harlem, “ Make straight the way 
of the Lord,” with every variation of slang imaginable 
to an athletic mind, and we ask where are we? Whether 
people heard him or not, they seem to be the same old 
spiritual sixpences. They do not deny the sincerity or 
envy the business methods shown by his mission. Both 
leave them neither warm nor cold. But they feel the 
pathos of his efforts. 

It seems fatuous to discuss whether slang is reverent 
or not in preaching. The medievals flooded the street 
corners with religious slang. Many a “ Friar Friday” 
called folk to repentance with crude and bitter words 
that shocked as much as they melted. When slang was 
needed, the Church never turned an eyelash. Ecclesi- 
astical slang, now a lingering affectation of ritualistic 
life, was once an art. But the holy slang of the medie- 
vals touched the sublime. When civilization was steeped 
in religion, slang came as a variant. When civilization is 
materialism, as today, there is danger that religion 
presented in slang may fall to its own foible. 

No doubt the comic element in man almost as clearly 
distinguishes him’ from the beast as does the religious 
element. Laughter and religious ecstasy are somewhat 
akin. Physically prayer and laughter can be ridiculously 
alike, the opened mouth, the shaking organs of the body, 
the salt tears and the feeling of katharsis or purification 
in the mind. Theologically one has a high mystical value. 
The other has not. One cannot laugh oneself into heaven 
or slip under the bars by twitting St. Peter. Some of us 
go too far in imagining God saying: “I hate your jokes, 
and religious slang is an abomination unto me.” Nor 
can we say that God has a sense of humor, but as He is 
omniscient He must know what a sense of humor is. 
Charles Kingsley thought the Creator actually had a 
comic sense and called attention to the crab in proof. 
We forbear to think whether the heaverily Hierarchy has 
been amused or not by the antics in the New York Taber- 
nacle. 

The Salvationists gave us what Huxley called “ cory- 
bantic Christianity’ and Billy Sunday has given us 
galvanic Christianity. It could hardly be otherwise. The 
time of the hallelujah maenads has passed. The Salva- 
tion Army has become respectable and slow. It bespoke 
a kind of spiritual drill and massage. But now there is 
no time for loose tweakings or for casting a net at a 
venture. Consummate business methods are necessary to 
throw up an immediate result that can be flashed in ad- 
vertisement and handled by journalism. Christianity in 
New York lies too dead for massage and it requires 
galvanization. And it got it! 

All that sheer business-sense could suggest was done. 


T HE Rev. William Sunday has passed to his tempor- 


Busses, placards, posters, stenographers and printers did 
their work. A conventicle claque was provided and the 
converted reconverted to enthusiastic order. Thousands 
hit the starry trail, thousands shook a prophet’s hand, 
thousands hoped believed. 

It seems too good to be true. Is Heaven as easy to get 
to as going to a circus and shaking hands with the en- 
tertainer? The music is cheerful, if one understands 
music, and the entertainer is arresting even to an old 
habitué of vaudeville, but somehow if one understands 
the difficulty of religion, it is all pathetic. Mr. Sunday 
has no doubts, no internal strife, no theology. The King- 
dom of Heaven can be handed out like oyster-soup and 
for the purpose of supplying savor and condiment to the 
old-fashioned mush. Billy Sunday plays the part of the 
appetizer until the audience feels that what is only soup . 
has got the very sparkle of champagne. In all of this 
some good is done to the irreligious and many folk are 
left happier and more comfortable in body and soul than 
they ever felt before. But with tke orthodox, the stupid 
and the judicious there is left a faraway sense of pathos, 
pathos that in 2,000 years of Christian history we have 
not got further than this. For what does such a mission 
lead to? Can it be called a revival? Is it a fitting prelude 
to the apocalypse of war? 

A religious revival such as took place in Wales some 
years ago seemed a moving of the soul. Men and women 
prayed in tears all night, in the lonely mountain chapels. 
The evangelists wrestled like some weak swimmers in 
their agony. There was no advertisement, no finance, no 
laughter. The dim cravings of the Celtic spirit seemed 
to be seeking some new undefined channel of religious 
expression in default of the old. There arose a mystic 
cry for God. No man knew or could explain what hap- 
pened. The Welsh revival passed as mysteriously as it 
came. To the respectful Catholic it seemed full of hope 
and imbued with meaning because it was mystical. 
Father Benson used to say of religious outpourings that 
they were all to the good. They generated, he thought, 
a spiritual electricity which was never lost. He felt 
that the Evangelical movement of one generation passed 
into the Catholic movement of the next, and that the 
most wayward rivers and fantastic brooks found their 
way eventually to the sea. Perhaps he was right. 

But as far as spasmodic galvanization goes, Billy Sun- 
day has won a passing triumph. Energy and popular 
favor are a fine pair. With these hitched to a light-built 
creed Billy has Phoebus-like essayed to drive this chariot 
of righteousness across the New York sky. The Rocke- 
feller patronage must have been a great drag. The gulf 
that lies between the Standard Oil and the Sermon on the 
Mount is one that even a tight-rope walker like Sunday 
did not attempt to cross. People are willing to admit that 
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he is not out for money and yet the rich are with him. 
Certain texts have to be politely left in the background. 
Indeed most churches have long since done the very 
same. 

There have been no prophets in this war. If the good 
God sent Billy Sunday, He seems to have done so in the 
same lightness of heart with which America has taken 
Him. As this great Republic approaches her trial and 
agony she may or may not remember with a pathetic 
smile the gyrations of the strange messenger who turned 
spiritual somersaults by diversion, or preparation for the 
fast-coming apocalypse. She may think of him, simply 
because no other voice was raised in those latter days, 
and perhaps because she had deserved no other prophet. 
We-do not mean to say that it pleased the humor of 
Providence to make fun of good Americans, but we feel 
there is a pathos of contrast in the supreme destiny 
America has taken upon herself and in the curious 
laughter-swept antics in the Tabernacle, which have pre- 
ceded her entry into the war. 

It is an agony to many that there has been such slight 
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sign of the Second Coming in this time and that the 
schools of the Prophets seem closed. No Divine man- 
ifestation has been vouchsafed, but had He come and 
stood awhile at the gates of the country that calls itself 
“ God’s own,” we feel that He would have wept over New 
York and bade the daughters of America weep for their 
children as He once counseled the women of Jerusalem. 
He would have come sadly no doubt and spoken in per- 
fectly empty churches. His words would have been as 
an ointment unto burial and His voice a benediction unto 
pain. But He would not have availed to make New York 
weep. This Mr. Sunday realized, so he made New York 
grin and the spiritual and permanent value of his mission 
is exactly that of a good and cheerful grin in the face 
of eschatological possibilities. So we come back to the 
choice of laughter or of mysticism, of the human or the 
Divine attitude toward what is terrible in life and un- 
known after life. The Catholic Church has long fallen 
back upon mysticism. But Americans are free to mourn 
or grin in spirit as they approach their portion of pain 
and curtains of fire. 


Luther and ~ 


JoserpH Huss tern, S.J. . 


UTHER has been acclaimed the restorer of 
woman’s dignity. The Fathers of the Church, 
he tells us, had never written anything worthy 
of note upon the subject of matrimony. God had waited 
for his coming in order that marriage might be reestab- 
lished in the world before the Last Day, as it had from 
the first been “ instituted and commanded.” (Erlangen 
Ed., Vol. LXI, p. 178.) Catholics, we are assured, had 
hitherto regarded the nuptial state as “ un-Christian ” 
and entirely “ dedicated to the devil.” “ They have made 
mortal sins of all the words and actions of married 
people, and I myself, when I was still a monk, had the 
same idea: that the married life was a damned state.” 
(“M. Luthert Exegetica Opera Latina,” Vol. VI, p. 283. 
Grisar II, p. 481, etc.) 

There is one short word which adequately describes 
such statements as the foregoing. That here, as else- 
where when speaking of the Church, Luther should 
wilfully misrepresent the truth is not strange. It is the 
simple application of his principle that a lie must not be 
balked at when it serves the New Evangel: “ What 
would it matter,” he said in the famous case of the 
Landgrave of Hesse, “if for the sake of a greater good 
and of the Christian Church one were to tell a big round 
lie? ’’—“ Ein gudte stargke Lugen thet,” in Luther’s six- 
teenth-century German. (“ Briefwechsel,”’ between 
Philip and Bucer, Vol. I, p. 369.) 

That Luther was aware he was libeling the Church is 
plain from his own earlier writings, in which the Catholic 





attitude towards matrimony is perfectly stated. “ Matri- 
mony,” he wrote in 1519, “is a Sacrament, an external, 
sacred sign of the most high, holy, worthy, and noble 
thing that ever was or ever will be, the union of the 
Divine and human nature in Christ.” This is the exact 
description given by the Roman Pontiffs of the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony as existing between the Faithful 
when consummated, while the Sacrament in general 
is described as representing the union between Christ 
and His Church. Luther then, continues to speak of it 
as a “bond of fidelity,” which has for “its end and 
principle object” to bear children who are to be “ edu- 
cated in the service of God.” (Erlangen Ed., Vol. 
XXIV, 2, p. 63.) This definition of the Catholic doctrine, 
as it has always been held in the Church, is completed by 
the equally Catholic statement: “ Marriage is good, vir- 
ginity is better”; “ Bonum coniugium, melior virgin- 
itas.”” (Weimar Ed., Vol. VIII, p. 330.) 

Luther therefore merely applied his clearly expressed 
principle about lying when he said that as a monk he had 
believed, in common with other Catholics, that all the 
words and actions of married people are mortal sins. No 
Catholic ever believed so absurd a doctrine, and nowhere 
is married life esteemed so highly and held to be so 
holy and sacred as within the Catholic Church. In rating 
the chastity of the virginal state as higher in excellence 
than matrimonial life, the Church was not belittling the 
latter, but was merely repeating the plain teaching of 
Christ and of St. Paul. But a great change had come 

















over Luther, and no one who discerningly follows the 
development of his New Evangel can say that it was 
a change for the better. 

Marriage in the first place was robbed by him of its 
sacramental character, and entirely secularized. It be- 
came for him “an external bodily thing, like any other 
manipulation.” (Erlangen Ed., Vol. XVI, p. 519.) It 
was to be regarded simply like eating, drinking and sleep- 
ing; whence he also concludes: “As I can eat, drink, 
sleep, walk, ride, trade and deal with a pagan, a Jew, a 
Turk and.a heretic, so too I may marry and remain mar- 
ried with them.” (Jbid., Vol. LXI, p. 205.) - Finally, 
after being robbed of all its sacredness, marriage was 
handed over by Luther entirely to the secular powers: 
“ Hitherto I was foolish enough to expect more than is 
human from human beings, and to imagine that they 
could be guided by the Gospel. No, the fact shows that 
they despise God and would be forced by the law and the 
sword.” (“ Briefwechsel,” Vol. VI, p.6.) Such was the 
disastrous effect of his new doctrine from the very first, 
and such the cynicism of Luther. 

Secondly, it was Luther, and not the Church, who 
taught that matrimony is of necessity sinful. This state- 
ment may appear startling to those who are not ac- 
quainted with the real Luther and his teachings. ‘“ The 
matrimonial duty,” he says, “ is never performed without 
sin.” (Weimar Ed., Vol. XX, 2, p. 304.) That sin, 
which he holds married people must of necessity con- 
tinually commit, is described by him as in its nature 
“ differing in nothing from adultery and fornication.” 
(Ibid., Vol. VIII, p. 654.) To complete the absurdity of 
his doctrine, he adds that the heinous sin thus repeatedly 
committed by every person in the married state is over- 
looked by God out of pure mercy, “ since it is impos- 
sible for us to avoid it, although we are obliged to refrain 
from it.” (/bid.) Could any doctrine be more unreason- 
able, more disgraceful, or more dishonorable to God? 

In the third place, marriage is made of strict obligation 
by Luther. Mistaking for a universal law God’s blessing, 
“Increase and multiply,” spoken likewise over the fish 
and fowl which surely were not capable of receiving a 
Divine precept, Luther created a new commandment, 
thus ‘placiug himself in opposition to the words of Our 
Lord and of St. Paul, who, though not enjoining the 
state of virginity, yet highly commended it. Here then 
is Luther’s law: “ Whatever is man must have a wife.” 
(Weimar Ed., Vol. X, 2, p. 276.) So likewise he com- 
mands every woman to have a husband. Some rare ex- 
ceptions, he admits, are made by God; but these are 
“wonders,” and no man or woman is to presume that 
such a miracle will be worked in his or her regard. In 
a letter to Archbishop Albrecht, dated June 2, 1525, he 
thus applies his hitherto unheard-of law: 


It is a terrible thing for a man to be found without wife at 
the hour of death. He must at least have the intention and 
resolution of entering into the married state. For what answer 


will he give to Almighty God when He asks of him: “I made 
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‘ married woman. 
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you a man, who is not to stand alone, but is to have a wife. 
Where is your wife?” (De Wette, Vol. II, p. 676.) 

No less terrible, however, will be the fate of the un- 
“ God’s word and work are evident,” 
says Luther, “ that woman must be used for matrimony 
or for lust.” (Erlangen Ed., Vol. LI, p. 6.) We forbear 
to give his plainer language. All single women are flatly 
accused by him of immorality: 

Though women-folk are ashamed to confess it, yet it is 
proved by Scripture and experience that there is not one among 
many thousands to whom God gives the grace, to keep pure 
chastity; but a woman has no power over herself. (Jbid., II, 
p. 535.) 

Can any Protestant woman consent to the apotheosis 
of the shameless ex-monk who thus defames her sex and 
slanders her sisters who by thousands upon thousands are 
living pure lives in the unmarried state? Can a Prot- 
estant gentleman, once he understands Luther’s infamous 
slander of womankind, look on such doctrine with in- 
difference? 

Much is said of the domestic felicity of Luther’s house- 
hold, and tender passages are quoted from his letters. 
But is there a Protestant woman so far lost to all sense 
of decency that she could sit down without shame and 
indignation at Luther’s table and listen to his outpour- 
ings of coarse and vulgar jests at her own sex and at all 
that is sacred in her person, “ taking a stable boy’s un- 
clean delight at rude witticisms over woman’s physical 
differentiation from man”? Even the most foul-mouthed 
of Luther’s contemporaries found his language too 
obscene. A volume could be filled with Luther’s scurrili- 
ties that would be fit reading nowhere outside the bot- 
tomless pit. Yet out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh. 

How profound his appreciation for woman really was 
may be gauged from the following estimate written by 
him in defense of her sex: 


The bady of women is not strong, and their soul is even 
weaker in the common run. So it is a matter of importance 
whether the Lord places a wild or a mild one at our side. The 
woman is half a child. He who takes a woman should consider 
himself as the guardian of a child. She is likewise a 
freakish animal (“ein toll Thier”). Recognize her weakness. 
If she does not always walk in the straight path, guide her 
weakness. A woman remains a woman in eternity. (Weimar, 
Ed., Vol. XV, p. 420.) 

His personal experience gave him little opportunity 
to act upon his own advice, for “ Master Kate,” as he 
called his wife, was not the ‘‘ weaker vessel” so far as 
family authority was concerned. “If I were to woo 
another,” he said, “I would hew me an obedient wife 
out of a block of stone, else I despair of the obedience of 
all wives.” (Késtlin-Kawerau, II, p. 487.) The fact is, 
however, that Luther had not done the wooing, since 
Kate had simply offered herself indifferently to him and 
his friend Amsdorf. Luther took her, and we do not 
wish to question either his affection or his fidelity towards 
her. These are the least to be expected of any married 
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man. The religious exaltation of his ideals may be .judged 
from the following “ jocular ” language which occurs in a 
letter to Spalatin by Luther before his own marriage. 
He is urging his clerical friend to marry, and says: 

But if you desire me for an example, behold I have given 
you a most signal one. For I have had three wives at once, 
and loved them so ardently that I have lost two of them, who 
will take other husbands. The third I scarcely hold on my 


left arm, and am perhaps about to lose her too (“ Briefwech- 


sel,” Vol. V, p. 157.) 


While this is merely a sample of Luther’s idea of 
humor, his permission given to the Landgrave of Hesse 
to have two wives at once is sufficiently well known. A 
confessed libertine, the ruler had delicately hinted at the 
strong support he might give to the New Evangel if the 
keeping of two wives were granted him, and it was there- 
fore deemed advisable for the sake of the good cause to 
permit this on condition of secrecy, “ for the Church is 
poor and miserable, small and desolate, and is indeed in 
want of righteous rulers (!)” (De Wette, Vol. V, p. 
237.) The reason of piety is likewise alleged, for when 
did this ever fail even the devil himself: “If his High- 
ness does not abstain from an impure life, which accord- 
ing to his own statement is impossible, it is better that he 
should provide for the peace and security of his con- 
science by an additional marriage.” (Jbid.) 

This must not, however, be regarded as an isolated 
The right of keeping several wives was openly 
preached by Luther. “/t is not forbidden that a man 
should have more than one wife. I could not forbid it 
today.” (Erlangen Ed., Vol. XXXIII, p. 324.) It is 
true that Luther did not advise it, and that, as occasion 
served, he even severely reprehended it. Yet he held it 
to be entirely permissible before God. In the test case at 
Orlamiinde, when his counsel was asked, he gave the 
same clear reply: “I confess that if a man wishes to 
marry several wives, I cannot forbid it, nor is it in oppo- 
sition to the Holy Scriptures.” ‘ Ego sane fateor, me 
non posse prohibere, si quis plures uxores velit ducere, 
nec repugnat sacris literis.” (De Wette, Vol. II, p. 459.) 
Thus, in spite of empty remonstrances, was a complete 
license given for polygamy, as the Landgrave of Hesse 
said, to abbreviate his words: “ If it is right in conscience 
before Almighty God, what do I care for the cursed 
world!” 

When Luther’s sanction of Philip’s bigamy became 
public, Melanchthon was deeply chagrined, but Luther 
soon recovered himself, and joked about the topic, even 
bantering his wife upon the subject, in that ideal home, by 
telling her the time was coming when “ A man will take 
several wives,” to which the meek Kate replied: “ The 
devil believe it!”” Decency forbids quotation of Luther’s 
argument. A marvelous application of supposed texts 
now followed: “ Paul said,” was Kate’s rejoinder, “ ‘ Let 
every man have his own wife.’” To which the Doctor 
replied “‘ His own,’ but not ‘ one only one,’ that cannot 
be found in Paul.” So, we are authentically informed, 


case. 
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“The Doctor joked for a long time, until the Doctor’s 
wife said: ‘ Before I will tolerate that, I will rather go 
back into the convent, and leave you and all the children 
alone.’” (Schlaginhaufen, “ Tischreden Luthers aus den 
Yahren 1531 und 1532,” p. 69.) 

Whether or not Luther rejected this doctrine in an 
isolated passage towards the end of his life, is of small 
concern. In word and practice he had defended poly- 
gamy as entirely “ Christian” and lawful before God. 
Mormonism is nothing more than the consistent applica- 
tion of his words. Polygamy is inseparably connected 
with the name of Luther; we cannot loathe the one and 
extol the other. 

Adultery, with the husband’s consent, is also expressly 
sanctioned by Luther, when no children result from the 
marriage. The child thus secretly begotten is to be 
ascribed to the legal husband. (Weimar Ed., Vol. VI, p. 
558.) The keeping of a mistress, too, is strongly urged 
by him upon those who were bound by vow to celibacy: 
“Let them secretly marry their cook.” (Lauterbach, 
“ Tagebuch,” p. 198.) Neither before the law nor before 
the Church was this a marriage, and its object is clear. 

The members of the Teutonic Order were expressly 
told by him not to seek a dispensation for marriage from 
the Council. “ I would rather look through God’s fingers 
and trust in His grace for him who has two or three con- 
cubines, than for him who takes a lawful wife with the 
consent of the Council.”” (Weimar Ed., Vol. XII, p. 237, 
etc.) And what are we to say of the brutal language 
regarding the wife who refuses her duty: “ If the woman 
would not, let the maid come.” The husband has only 
to “ Let Vasthi go and take an Esther, like King As- 
suerus.” (Jbid., Vol. X, 2, p. 290.) To the wife’s 
remonstrance he is simply to say: “ Go — and run to 
the devil!” (Jbid., III, p. 222.) 

We might multiply quotations but the subject is too 
nauseating; it smells to heaven. Yet mention of it can- 
not be avoided if Luther is to be seen in his true light. 
Many beautiful passages can doubtless be gathered from 
his writings, but they are merely the remnant of his 
Catholic inheritance. What has here been given is 
Luther’s own entirely, and upon this must therefore be 
founded his claim to a Divine mission. One-tenth of 
what is quoted here is sufficient to discredit him forever 
as a religious teacher. 


An Open Letter to a Modern Artist 
A. L. HoL_MeEs 


IR: You have arrived upon the earth at a for- 
tunate moment. I will not venture to say that 
there have not been periods in the world’s history 
when a more general interest was taken in art. I am 
inclined to think that there have been such periods. But 
in such periods the advantage which the artist derived 
from the wider dissemination of taste was in part at 
any rate neutralized by the unfortunate narrowness and 














severity with which his work was judged. If I may 
put it briefly, there may have been ages when the pro- 
fession of an artist was more profitable, there never 
can have been an age when it was easier. 

Your predecessors of a ruder time used to attempt to 
draw certain things, to reproduce on canvas what their 
vision saw. The practice was for a thousand reasons 
worthy of a severe condemnation. It was crude, 
stupid, reactionary, degrading, unimaginative, bourgeois. 
Also, it was very difficult. ; 

You have the good fortune to escape the “ Dark 
Ages” that lie behind us. We need not refer to poor 
fellows like Raphael and Titian and Velasquez and 
Rembrandt. Even Whistler is out of date. We are all 
post-impressionists now. Whistler meant well, but he 
suffered from an incurable habit of producing effects that 
really bore some resemblances to effects that one had seen. 
He painted oddly, no doubt; and he had all the talents 
of a charlatan in addition to the genius of an artist. 
Still, when he painted Battersea Bridge at night, anyone 
who had seen Battersea Bridge at night felt a queer 
sensation which can only be expressed by saying, crude 
as it may seem, that it looked rather like it. This was 
the fatal error which warped his unquestionable abili- 
ties. It must have put him to a quite unnecessary amount 
of trouble, besides destroying his influence with a younger 
and more emancipated generation. Then, too, when he 
drew the human figure, he made it anatomically correct. 
This was an even graver artistic sin, but it is one into 
which I am happy to think you are in little danger of 
falling. 

There are several methods open to a really advanced 
artist such as I conceive you to be. Here is one: I 
hardly venture to recommend it; though easy and I 
believe remunerative, it involves a certain initial ex- 
penditure on the purchase of a ruler and a pair of com- 
passes. When once, however, this small capital has 
been accumulated, a number of astonishing masterpieces 
may be produced with great facility. 

The method is as follows: Take a blank piece of paper, 
and then with the ruler draw a number of straight lines 
diagonally from right to left or left to right, across it. 
Then, taking your compass, describe sundry circles. 
These circles must on no account be completed, but must 
impinge on the aforesaid straight lines. Smaller circles 
may be made within these, provided that they are made 
to look odd by having a different center. When this 
feat of composition has been duly accomplished, pro- 
ceed to put in a certain amount of criss-cross shading 
wherever it may occur to you to do so, always with this 
reservation, that it shall be entirely unmeaning. 

A superficial reader might think that I am merely rec- 
ommending what at school we used to call “ freehand ” 
while a coarser mind might suggest that I am merely 
instructing you how to imitate the design of a Turkish 
carpet. You, I am sure, are too cultured to entertain 
so unworthy a thought. Between the type of art to which 
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I am introducing you and any form of mere decoration, 
there is this essential difference: that in your picture 
there must on no account be any balance to the design. 
None of the lines must go anywhere or mean anything, 
even to the eye. They must go elaborately and ingeni- 
ously wrong. The effect at which you must try to aim in 
so far as any earthly product may serve you as a model 
is rather that of a number of odd pieces of linoleum sewn 
together. 

This artistic school is called, I believe, “ proportion- 
ism.” It is practised in particular by a certain Mr. 
Herbin. There is a monument in the Mall in Central 
Park, New York,-which bears evidence of its influence. 

However, as I say, I hardly venture to recommend 
proportionism to you. For besides the incidental ex- 
penditure on mathematical instruments, it requires a 
hand steady enough to hold the compasses and to keep 
the ruler straight. And many persons with the artistic 
temperament do not possess this qualification, especially 
late at night. To such distinguished persons I would 
rather suggest the artistic method of M. Picasso, of 
which I fear I do not know the correct name. 

After a close study of one of M. Picasso’s drawings, 
I think that I may boast that I have torn the heart out 
of his secret. I now give it to the world. Like most of 
the secrets of great men, it has about it a wonderful 
simplicity. It rests on nothing more recondite than the 
non-absorbent powers of ordinary paper. If you write 
your name or a statement of your religious opinions on 
a piece of paper, taking care that your pen is full of ink 
when you do so, and then instantly fold it before it has 
time to dry, you will find that the ink will smudge and 
run and produce all sorts of queer and complex patterns, 
particularly if you run your finger gently but firmly 
along the crease after folding. It used to be one of the 
amusements of my childhood. But M. Picasso, with the 
inspiration of genius, has developed the idea to exten- 
sions hitherto undreamed of. He has, as far as I can fol- 
low his method, scribbled things all over a piece of paper 
and then folded it in different directions, so that the 
ink ran across the sheet in all sorts of odd channels. 
By conscientiously pursuing this program he has pro- 
duced something which might be mistaken for a man’s 
house, if it were not a lady’s parasol. He describes this 
particular drawing as a presentation of a mandolin, a 
wine-glass, and something else, the nature of which I 
forget. I take it, however, that these were the words 
written on the piece of paper before it was blotted. 

I need not tell you that there are all sorts of varia- 
There is a French artist who has achieved a 
great reputation by painting all his interiors as though 
they were seen through thick fumes of nitric acid. But 
then you have to be able to handle a brush to some extent 
to produce that effect, which is always a disadvantage. 
I believe that there is an even more advanced fellow in 
Paris at the present time who makes his men out of tri- 
angles. I do not know how this is done, but it sounds 
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rather like the things I used to scribble in my Euclid at 
school. By the way, we had a beautiful way of drawing 
Henry VIII in fifteen straight lines, but that would 
hardly do. It was not advanced enough. It really looked 
rather like him. Then the same objection applies to the 
cat we used to make out of two lines and two small cir- 
cles with the addition of straight lines for whiskers, and 
to the way of drawing Napoleon Bonaparte which I in- 
vented myself and of which I am quite obstinately proud. 
But let us leave on one side such follies of mere realism 
and return to the claims of your art. 

Of course I do not want you to follow slavishly any of 
the great masters to whom I have alluded. Freedom, I 
must inform you, is the keystone of the new art. A 
great deal can be done by drawing quite ordinary figures 
and shading them wrong, drawing black transverse lines 
at random across the face and hands. Then there are 
those human figures which children draw with four dots 
for eyes, nose and mouth, and forks for hands. I fancy 
that something might be done with these if they were 
properly introduced to the cultured and admiring public. 

Failing all these there is always the expedient of tak- 
ing a pen very full of ink in one hand, bending it back- 
wards, letting it fly sharply forward in the direction of a 
piece of blank paper pinned to the wall. In this way a 
number of spots of ink of irregular size and shape will 
be obtained. I can imagine an entirely new school being 
founded in this way. 

On the matter that most immediately concerns you, I 
am afraid I can give you little or no information that 
can be of service to you. I do not know how much they 
pay for such things. But seeing that, at a very moderate 
estimate, some half-dozen specimens of the newest art 
could easily be produced in half an hour, the gross re- 
ceipts ought to be at least equal to the wages of a skilled 
engineer. And the work is very much less trying. 


Francis Grierson 
MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


T will be welcome news to those who appreciate the impor- 
tance of literature to learn that Francis Grierson has de- 
cided to stay in the United States and that he is now contem- 
plating a book to be issued at the close of the war which will 
be more definitely connected with American life than any of 
his books since “The Valley of Shadows.” The latter book 
dealt with conditions in this country prior to and during the 
Civil War, but the new book will deal with later developments 
of the national life and characteristics. 

The recent announcement of Francis Grierson’s conversion to 
the Church will be of additional interest to all Catholics who 
are aware of the enormous influence wielded by this modern 
master of stylistic prose, who, although he has been until of 
late years known only by a few, is now emerging from this 
limited circle of appreciation into wide and ever-increasing pop- 
ular attention. 

The personality of this artist so fundamentally colors his 
work, explaining his tendencies and certain of its peculiarities, 
that it will be well to set forth a few of the main facts con- 
cerning him before discussing the work itself. 

His life has been a continuous romance. “He is one of the 
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most mysterious personalities now before the lettered public,” 
as Arnold Bennett recently wrote concerning him. “ His life 
has been quite special in its inclusiveness. Not every one can 
talk of Abraham Lincoln in Illinois, and Stéphane Mallarmé 
and the elder Dumas in Paris with equal sympathy and knowl- 
edge.” Perhaps no writer is more personal or more designedly 
so, yet without being obtrusive, still less morbidly objective. 
He is even less prone to obvious objectification of his own 
experiences; indeed at times nothing can be more tantalizing 
than his reticence. For he is continually opening vistas 
toward experiences which we would delight to know more 
about. His is not the egotism, or morbid frankness of a Rous- 
seau, a Tolstoy, an Amiel, or a Bernard Shaw. In other words, 
neither a morbid habit of introspection, nor ethical nor socio- 
logical motives impel him to make use of his own experiences, 
impressions, and ways of thinking, in his work. He is always 
the artist. His extraordinarily varied and exceptional life, how- 
ever, is his main subject-matter, his material. What he him- 
self has seen, felt, known, divined or conjectured, and not what 
others have told him, or what he has read in books, supplies 
him with themes and subjects. But he does not dissect his 
life like a surgeon, or a scientific psychologist or a moralist; 
he shapes it in varied forms of artistic beauty. To those merely 
curious in the matter of biographical facts and material adven- 
tures, he has little to give; but for those happily constituted 
persons who delight in the results wrought through the mar- 
velous and perhaps unfathomable alchemy of artistic genius, 
whereby the experiences and impressions, and imaginings, and 
innate temperamental qualities of a human being in his pro- 
gress through life are transmuted into shapes of beauty—for 
these people of true culture, who are so rapidly increasing in 
America, and without whom the creative artist labors in vain— 
no modern author is a more fascinating study than Francis 
Grierson. 

Born in England some sixty years ago, he came to America 
with his parents before the Civil War, and lived on the Illinois 
prairie and later in Alton and in St. Louis. He knew inti- 
mately the conditions and the people of Lincoln’s country, and 
came under the spell of the greatest American. He heard the 
decisive debate in Alton between Lincoln and Douglas. He 
walked by the bier of the martyr. The influences of that 
epochal period left ineffaceable and profound impressions on 
him, which nearly half a century later inspired and guided the 
composition of “The Valley of Shadows.” While yet a youth 
he went to Europe to cultivate a musical talent that made him 
renowned as a prodigy. Alexandre Dumas, the elder, whom 
he met in Paris, predicted that his unusual gifts would open 
all doors before him, and so it was. He lived a cosmopolitan 
life for the next forty years in all the capitals of Europe, and 
everywhere became the associate of artists of all kinds, and 
thinkers, and the leaders of the worlds of science, philosophy 
and society. 

Not until he had lived a long life of a kind, perhaps unique 
in the fashion in which it brought opportunities for contact with 
those inner circles of men and women who really shape the 
world, did he come before the world with writings of his own. 
In 1899 he issued a privately printed little book of essays and 
aphorisms in the French language, entitled “La Révolte Idéal- 
iste,” published in Paris. It was not placed on sale, nor adver- 
tised; nor was it reviewed in the journals, so little was its 
author publicly known at that time. Nevertheless, within a few 
weeks of its publication, scores of letters from leading French 
poets and thinkers and artists of all kinds and degrees of opin- 
ions, Academicians, anti-Academicians, Imperialists, Republicans, 
members of the old Catholic aristocracy, and young Socialists, 
poured in. 

Writers and thinkers of such diverse types as Jules Claretie, 
Sully Prudhomme, Maurice Maeterlinck, the Duc d’Aumale, 














Jules Simon, Stéphane Mallarmé, hastened to recognize the 
value of the new force thus expressed. Italy and Spain re- 
sponded to its influence. It touched the very well-springs of 
art and culture, little as,the general public was aware of what 
was taking place. The time was ripe, however, for what 
Francis Grierson had to say. It was the dawn of the new age. 
Everywhere there was a surging of spiritual revolt against the 
deadening reign of the ultra-materialistic era of so-called “ nat- 
uralism,” and “ scientific documentarianism” in art, of which 
Zola was the great protagonist. This movement had accom- 
plished its work of correcting the extravagances of the morbid 
and ill-balanced romanticism that culminated in the 30’s, and 
now in turn it was passing away before the tide of the spiritual 
renaissance. 

This stroke, which produced such fundamentally important 
results in the Latin countries, was followed by the appearance 
of his first English book, ‘“ Modern Mysticism.” Widely known 
as the French essays had made their author among the first- 
class intellects of Continental Europe, in England he was quite 
unknown as a writer. In England, too, as in Europe, material- 
ism was rampant; although there also the Celtic revival, and 
other spiritual manifestations were making head. In 1901 ap- 
peared the second book of English essays, “ The Celtic Tem- 
perament,” which confirmed the first impression. It was now 
apparent that a new Kterary force of the first magnitude was 
affecting English art and thought at their sources. The 
younger generation was especially responsive. The innate, tem- 
peramental zest and youthfulness of Francis Grierson, and his 
faith in true progress, were duly prized. This deep freshness 
and youthfulness are remarkable when the writer’s years and 
experience are taken into account; for how often do we not 
see writers become the victims of life, and not life’s masters; 
how often do they not become utterly bored, jaded, cynical and 
disappointed and succumb to a pessimism which this new age 
cannot possibly accept. We can no longer be deceived either 
by credulous, self-hypnotizing ultra “ optimists,” or by crabbed, 
pathological “ pessimists,” with all their conflicting systems and 
“isms.” No part of Francis Griersonu’s message—if one may 
use the word “message,” that somewhat smacks of cant, in 
speaking of an artist so free from all traces of dogmatism and 
cant—is more welcome to the readers of today than his in- 
junctions to disregard the tribe of Ism-ites. 

For eight years after the appearance of “The Celtic Tem- 
perament” Mr. Grierson devoted himself to the composition of 
his next and greatest work, “The Valley of Shadows.” It 
seems to me that this book is now effecting the same kind of 
influence in America that his other works produced in Europe. 
It would be a dubious compliment to an artist so quintessen- 
tially cosmopolitan to “claim him,” as the phrase runs, as an 
American writer; nevertheless, his most plastic and impres- 
sionable period was passed in America at an epochal time and 
place, and his greatest work, “ The Valley of Shadows,” is a 
truly American book. 

“The Valley of Shadows” is not a novel; but it exerts all 
the interest of moving incident, poetical atmosphere, and vital 
character-portraiture of the novel when at its best and highest 
development. It deals with the scenes and recollections of the 
author’s early life in Illinois and Missouri. “A cosmopolitan 
life in the different capitals of Europe during a period of forty 
years has not sufficed to alienate the romance and memory of 
those wonderful times,’ he writes in his preface. 


In looking back I have come to the conclusion that the 
_power displayed by the most influential preachers and poli- 
ticians of the ante-bellum days in Illinois was a power em- 
anating from the spiritual side of life, and I have done my 
best to depict the “silences” that belonged to the prairies, 
for out of those silences came the voices of preacher and 
prophet and a host of workers and heroes in the great 
War of Secession. Swiftly and silently came 
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the mighty influences. Thousands labored on in silence; 

thousands were acting under an imperative, spiritual im- 

pulse without knowing it; the whole country round about 

Springfield was being illuminated by the genius of one man, 

whose influence penetrated all hearts, creeds, parties and 

institutions. 

Perhaps only creative artists can appreciate the magnitude 
and difficulty of the task Francis Grierson set for himself. To 
make audible the voices of silence! To embody the impalpable 
yet fundamental forces emanating from “the spiritual side 
of life!” For, just in proportion to the profundity of impres- 
sions does the difficulty of adequately portraying such impres- 
sions become. But although perhaps only poets may realize 
the hardness and arduousness of the solid, prolonged creative 
labors necessary to write a book like this, its splendid success 
is of a nature to appeal to and impress itself indelibly upon all 
readers who possess a spark of spiritual sensitiveness. Not 
bookish culture, but the true culture which even unlettered per- 
sons may have, the true culture which is that inherent quality 
of responsiveness to beautiful things, is the key that unlocks 
the abiding charm of “The Valley of Shadows.” The book is 
as simple as the prairie land that inspired it, and it is brooded 
over, and interpenetrated, as the primitive prairies were, by the 
same charm, “created by beauty instead of awe”; and from its 
pages issue the voices of the mighty silences that saved the 
new world from destruction and laid anew the foundations of 
its national existence.” 

At a time like the present when there is such a restless stir- 
ring of all the hidden forces of life, expressing themselves in 
literature and in all the forms of art with great power, and in 
many cases with deplorable perversions of this power, it is a 
goodly thing to be able to chronicle the fact that a writer of 
such intensely artistic quality as Francis Grierson, one with 
such a unique order of experience, and one who has been ac- 
cepted by the most cultured circles of the age, has turned 
explicitly toward that fixed point which modern society must 
possess if it is to save itself from whirling apart, namely, re- 
ligion, the Church. 

No book will be more eagerly awaited by those who are aware 
of its author’s ability than the new book which will express 
Francis Grierson’s appreciation of the power of the Catholic 
religion to influence American life for its betterment. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words. 


The Irish Question 


To the Editor of America: 

“The Irish question” is not merely a racial interrogation, 
it is the voice of humanity crying down the ages, since the 
dawn of intelligence in man. It asks freedom for the individual 
to express himself in his own way. It demands for the small 
nation the right to exist of itself, for itself, and by itself. The 
Irish question is not to be dismissed by a lampoon nor answered 
with a machine-gun. Both ways have been tried with a like 
measure of suécess. Love of freedom is personified in this 
ancient race, which from the beginning of civilized history has 
occupied the little island, the outmost sentinel of the western 
world. The cry of the brotherhood of man has penetrated 
even to the frozen steppes of Siberia, and yet Great Britain 
seems to be deaf to that cry as far as Ireland is concerned. It 
does not realize that humanity speaks through the medium of 
the Irish people. The Irishman, demanding his rights, is still 
merely an obnoxious neighbor who insists on living in the humble 
hut which has sheltered his family for generations, and stub- 
bornly refuses to tear it down. 

England’s Government is utterly unable to change her view- 
point. “Humanity,” “the rights of small nations,” “liberty of 
conscience,” these phrases she tosses off with no apparent con- 
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sciousness that any one will ever call her to task fer not apply- 
ing them to her treatment of Ireland. When pinned down to a 
definite reply, her naive answer is that on account of Ireland’s 
location she needs her. This seems to be England’s unanswer- 
able argument in defense of her violation of those laws of 
equity, which she claims all civilized people should help her to 
uphold. 

For 700 years the Irish have endured every sorrow that has 
ever fallen to the lot of a people: poverty, disease, famine, exile, 
religious persecution, and brutal ridicule. Their sons have been 
banished or conscripted, their daughters driven into menial 
service. The very names of their much-loved patron Saints 
have become synonymous with subjection and servitude. 

Does it not argue for something fine and lasting in a people 
that they could come through this ordeal with an unsullied self- 
respect and a nature free from bitterness? That hope which 
never leaves the Irish heart is a spiritual uplift which banishes 
despair and preserves sanity. Ireland has a nation-wide pov- 
erty but not a national pessimism. 

The Irish of today know that in Easter week, 1916, a little 
band of martyrs played a losing part, but in dying they stripped 
England bare of all pretenses before the eyes of the whole 
world. They were willing to die. They knew it was necessary 
in order to advertise the great cause of “Ireland’s freedom” by 
setting up “a republic for six days.” They died not for Ireland 
alone, but for the right of all small nations to exist. Irish loy- 
alty to the ideal of freedom is not a stubborn determination of 
the will. It is something bigger, it is of the quality of the 
spirit. It is as much a part of the Irish as their ready wit and 
their whimsical humor. They are faithful to it because, being 
Irish, they cannot be otherwise than faithful to it: I contend 
that the answer to the Irish question is to be found in the 
heart of humanity itself. Has the individual, however humble, 
the right to stand forth a free man, or shall his liberty be cur- 
tailed by the material strength of his neighbors? 

Brooklyn. Mary GENEVIEVE MANAHAN. 


Catholic Sisterhoods and the Red Cross 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Two rumors on the relations of the Red Cross to our Cath- 
olic Sisters are receiving a wide circulation. The first is that 
Catholic Sisters, if accepted as Red Cross nurses, must wear 
civilian garb. The second, for which I believe Mrs. Bellamy 
Storer is responsible, is that “ The regulations of the Medical 
Board of the Red Cross, which monopolizes all service for army 
and navy hospital attendance, make it impossible for any Re- 
ligious Orders to become Red Cross nurses.” Will you kindly 
tell me if these rumors have any basis in fact? 

Chicago. J. W. 

{According to responsible officials of the American Red Cross, 
these rumors are without foundation. On June 8 Mr. Festus J. 
Wade, a prominent St. Louis Catholic, President of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company of that city, wrote to Mr. H. P. Davi- 
son, Chairman of the Red Cross War Council, that 


A rumor has gained some credence here that in the event 
that any of the Sisters of the Catholic Church might enlist 
for Red Cross work, they would be required to remove 
their habit and wear civilian clothes. 


On June 11 Chairman Davison answeredg¢ 


I know of nothing that would justify a regulation to the 
effect that a Sister of the Catholic Church would be required 
to remove her habit and wear civilian clothes if participat- 
ing in Red Cross work. Whatever the call, there is none 
commanding more respect. I am sure the rumor you heard 
is unjustified. It certainly is so far as the Red Cross is 
concerned. 


On June 19 Mr. J. R. Walsh, Chairman of the Civic Commit- 
tee of the Marquette Club, New York, wrote Chairman Davison: 
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It has been stated that the Red Cross has made regula- 
tions which exclude the service of American nuns, notwith- 
standing their splendid service in the Civil War, and the 
recognition given their work by all fair-minded and public- 
spirited Americans since that time. ” 


Mr. Davison at once replied by telegram: 


The stories in circulation of religious distinction and dis- 
crimination on the part of the Red Cross are malicious 
falsehoods whose source and purpose I cannot surmise. No 
regulations which would exclude the splendid work of the 
Orders of the Roman Catholic Church have been proposed 
or considered in the Red Cross councils, nor would they be 
considered. I am familiar with the records of the Catholic 
Sisterhoods in other wars. I have seen their work in this 
terrible conflict, especially in France, and my attitude is one 
of unqualified admiration. The American Red Cross will 
— and prize their service in the work it has under- 
taken. 


On June 20 Father Blakely, of the America staff, submitted 
the matter to Hon. William H. Taft, Chairman of the Red 
Cross Central Committee, and to Miss Mabel Boardman, of the 
American Red Cross. Mr. Taft referred the letter to Colonel 
J. R. Kean, Medical Corps, U. S. A., Director-General of the 
Department of Military Relief. Colonel Kean’s report is ap- 
pended below. Miss Boardman answered, under date of June 20: 


I am sure there is some misunderstanding. We have a 
large number of Catholic nurses in the Red Cross, and there 
is no discrimination at all against them. The only thing 
we require is that the nurses should be graduates of a recog- 
nised training school for nurses, and among our nurses are 
many graduates of training schools connected with Catholic 
hospitals. The army and navy require that all nurses should 
be graduates of hospitals giving two or three years’ train- 
ing, and this is required of the Red Cross nurses who form 
the Army and Navy Reserve. I hope this satisfactorily ex- 
plains the situation. 


Under date of June 25 Colonel Kean wrote Father Blakely: 


I have received from Hon. William H. Taft, Chairman, 
Central Committee, your letter of June 20. I have seen 
Mrs. Storer’s statement, which is doubtless due to a misun- 
derstanding of the regulations for the Nursing Service. It 
is entirely possible for the nursing Sisters of the Catholic 
Church to be used in Red Cross hospitals, and wear their 
own garb. It has always been done in the past, and will, 
I imagine, always be done in the future. When they can- 
not follow the regulations for the Red Cross enrolments, 
it may be convenient to give them a separate enrolment, 
but it ts certain the Red Cross. will not fail to make use of 
so valuable a supply of experienced and disciplined nurses. 

In military service it may be necessary to make different 
arrangements for the services of the Sisters of the nursing 
Orders, so as to give them responsibility for certain hospi- 
tals, but this could be movant In the navy, I have been 
informed, arrangements have already been made for the use 
of one hospital where the nurses are members of a Catholic 
Order and their pupils. 


On June 22, Chairman Davison telegraphed Mr. Wade: 


As I have previously stated to you and to many others, 
stories that the Red Cross has issued an order requiring 
the Sisters of Charity to discard their robes, and other ru- 
mors of like character, alleging religious discrimination, 
are absolutely without foundation. Please give my telegram 
denying these unjust and malicious report the widest circu- 
lation. Officials of the Red Cross have been in conference 
with the superiors and representatives of the Catholic Sis- 
terhoods, and have agreed on a basis of cordial work and 
cooperation. We welcome and shall highly prize their serv- 
ices. 

Finally, on June 27, Mr.-’Eliot Wadsworth, Acting Chairman 
of the American Red Cross, addressed the following letter to 
Cardinal Gibbons: 


The question of the attitude of the American Red Cross 
toward utilizing the services of nursing Sisterhoods has been 
raised several times lately. It might almost appear from the 
form of some of these questions that a rumor was being 
deliberately circulated that ‘the American Red Cross was in 


































an unfavorable attitude toward allowing the Sisterhoods to 
assist in the care of wounded soldiers and sailors. During 
the Spanish-American war a number of members of Sister- 
hoods wore their garb while serving as nurses in military 
hospitals in Florida and elsewhere. Such a service is pro- 
vided for by the rules governing the nursing service of the 
Red Cross. 

Rule nine, of the duties of committees on nursing service 
of the American Red Cross, adopted nearly eight years ago, 
recites it is the duty of the committee to keep on file lists 
of Sisterhoods and other Orders, and women volunteers 
available for Red Cross relief work involving the care of the 
sick and wounded, either in time of war or calamity. 

It seems advisable to state unequivocally to you at this 
time that members of the nursing Sisterhoods may wear their 
official dress while serving as nurses under the Red Cross, 
and that the Red Cross has no desire in any way to debar 
the Sisters on account of their dress, or on any other account, 
oo serving their country as all other nurses will desire to 

oO. 


From these communications, signed by responsible officials, it 
is clear that the Red Cross not only denies any discrimination 
against our Sisters, but “ will welcome and prize their services.” 
—Ed. America.] 


Archbishop Prendergast and Liberty Bonds 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of June 9, under the caption “Catholic Pre- 
lates and the Liberty Loan,” in the “Home News” of the 
Chronicle, Cardinal Gibbons, Cardinal Farley and Archbishop 
Mundelein were mentioned as urging subscription to Liberty 
bonds. On May 22 the Philadelphia /nquirer carried on the 
front page a display story, which the Associated Press obtained, 
of Archbishop Prendergast’s support of the loan. The Jnquirer 
said in part: 


The Archbishop’s attitude was made known by H. Wilson 
Moorehouse, of the Federal Reserve Bank Committee. “It 
will be the first time, I am informed,” said Mr. Moorhouse, 
“that the Catholic Church has done anything of the kind. 
The fact that the Archbishop of Philadelphia has given 
us this assurance of course is significant of the attitude of 
the Church throughout the country, as I understand it.” 
His Grace said last night that funds available from time to 
time would be devoted if necessary to subscription to the 
Liberty Loan. This patriotic measure of the Archbishop 
to invest in Liberty bonds was no surprise, as in a recent 
pastoral to the clergy and laity of the diocese after war 
had been proclaimed, he said in substance: “May we in 
this and all emergencies prove ourselves ever ready at the 
_ of country to pledge our lives, our fortunes and our 

onor.’ 


It would appear, therefore, that the first prelate, so far as 
Philadelphia was informed, to urge the purchase of bonds was 
Archbishop Prendergast. 

Philadelphia. J. M. L. 


“No Priests in the Trenches!” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The excellent letter, “No Priests in the Trenches,” which 
appeared in the issue of America for June 30, should perhaps 
have stressed this important point: Our Catholic colleges are 
now sending to France large hospital units for service among 
French soldiers. As a consequence of this act of charity, 
French priests may be changed from the hospitals to the trenches 
by the infidel Government which has done all in its power to 
destroy the priesthood in France. By all means let the slogan 
be “No Priests in the Trenches!” But above all let us see to 
it that our charity, the charity of Catholic Americans, does not 
make it possible for blatant infidels, who would faint at the 
smell of powder, to wreck religion in fair France by killing off 
the priests, an object dear to their sordid hearts. Who will 
represent the matter to the proper authorities? 

New York. Francis RusH. 
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Cannibalism Among Snakes 


To the Editor of AMERIcA: 

In the interesting letter, signed W. H. McClellan, S.J., in 
AMERICA for June 16 attention is called to a misstatement of 
mine regarding cannibalism in snakes. I must confess to a 
humiliating astonishment at myself for making the error, un- 
intentional though it was. In explanation I would say that the 
error was not due to a “hasty inference,” but wholly to an 
inadvertent misappropriation of the word “snake.” In the 
sentence “Cannibalism is widespread in the animal world, and 
the male, be he mammal, bird, snake, fish, etc.” I was enumerat- 
ing a few of the classes of animals of which some members 
manifest paternal cannibalism and used “snake” to repre- 
sent the class “reptiles,” which includes the orders of lizards, 
crocodiles, and turtles, besides snakes. And it was the crocodiles 
and turtles among reptiles that I had in mind when speaking 
of paternal cannibalism. But of course “snake” is not crocodile, 
nor lizard, nor turtle, and hence the word “snake” is inap- 
propriate even in a general sense and I had no business to use 
it thus liberally. At the time of writing I had “ reptile’ in mind, 
but used “snake” instead. For of reptiles the turtles and 
crocodiles evince frequent paternal cannibalism. As for lizards 
and snakes, a few rare cases of cannibalism are recorded for 
the former, but I have no knowledge of paternal cannibalism 
for either from authors or from personal experience. So much 
for the correction, which I make gladly. I am grateful for 
having my attention called to the matter. 

Incidentally, I would take exception to Father McClellan’s 
teleological point that because of the low productivity among 
snakes nature would not expose the few young to the additional 
menace of a cannibalistic parent. As a matter of fact, the 
anomaly exists that where productivity is lowest and parental 
care is in compensation more highly developed, paternal can- 
nibalism is often most pronounced. The most gruesome accounts 
of paternal cannibalism deal with mammals and birds where the 
number of young is usually less than six, as for instance some 
members of the cat tribe and certain water-fowl. In general the 
axiom, “ Productivity offsets destructibility,” holds true, but 
that does not justify the inference that a parallel decrease in 
destructibility accompanies a decrease in production of young. 
Animal males are opportunists and, although improbable ac- 
cording to available data, it would not be impossible that a snake 
should eat its young. 


Columbia, Mo. R. A. MutrKowskI1. 


The Crossed Knife and Fork 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


At lunch the other day I “ sharped ” it a little, I fear, by telling 
a very genial, zealous Anglican, “ St. Andrew was current long 
before Anglicanism came into existence.” He had just ex- 
plained the custom of the parallel knife and fork after meals 
as “an innovation of Puritanism against Anglicanism,” which 
was wont to place knife and fork in the shape of St. Andrew’s 
Cross; and I felt slightly averse to the calm implication that 
St. Andrew is an official crucifer of distinctly Anglican circum- 
scription! Besides, I know the crossed knife and fork at the 
end of a meal to be of taprooted custom among rustic Pennsyl- 
vania Germans, Protestants included, who never so much as 
dreamed of Anglicanism. If so, the custom presumably belonged 
to the common medieval Church, or to its more conservative 
sequels in Protestant circles in or out of Great Britain. At all 
hazards, there is no Anglican patent on St. Andrew, for I most 
humbly make bold to invoke him, on particular occasions, as 
well for myself as in behalf of certain Anglican friends not yet 
aware of ubi Petrus, ibi Ecclesia, St. Andrew included. 

Savannah. WILLIAM PRICE. 
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Constitutions and Executives 


HE spectacle of Mr. Carranza of Mexico in the role 

of a benevolent friend of the poor is truly diverting. 
As such he has been accepted by a number of American 
reviews and newspapers, noted for their uplifting tenden- 
cies, rather than for a sense of humor. Mexico’s new 
Constitution contains some regulations, excellent in them- 
selves, to improve the status of the laborer, by limiting 
the hours of work and establishing a minimum wage, 
and by laying down the conditions under which women 
and children may be employed. The criticism might be 
advanced that a constitution ought to be a set of funda- 
mental principles, rather than a code of laws, but that 
inay be set aside for the moment. What is of present 
interest is the question: “ Will this new Constitution 
remain on paper, or will it really effect the reforms 
which, in theory at least, it contemplates ? ” 

There was never a law that enforced itself, or a con- 
stitution that was self-explanatory. However wisely- 
planned, laws and constitutions remain dead letters, in 
the absence of an honest executive and a strong judiciary. 
In Mexico the judiciary seems to have fallen into a 
state of coma, while as to the ultimate purposes of 
Mexico’s Chief Executive nothing much need be said. 
Time has made it fairly plain that wisdom and self- 
abnegation are not Mr. Carranza’s main assets. The 
whole situation was summed up excellently by George 
Patullo in a recent number of the Saturday Evening 
Post: 

He |Carranza] and his followers are surely sour on re- 
ligion. They go out of their way to jab it. There 
is much good in the Constitution, but a deal of hostility 
to aliens, and clap-trap and trickery. The sad feature of 
it is, that the good will be a dead letter, but all the mis- 
chief will be worked overtime. 

To state why “ the mischief will be worked overtime,” 


Mr. Patullo would probably regard as expatiating on 
the obvious. Without honest executives, any constitu- 
tion may easily become an instrument of tyranny. Some- 
ene has said that Mexico’s new Constitution means, 
first of all, “ Mexico for the Mexicans.” It seems 
something very near to calumny, to identify the Mexican 
people with the horde of bandits, who for the last few 
years have made Mexico an open house for blood and 
plunder. 


Apostles of Democracy 


UST before election time, the friends of democracy 
are as good as they can be. For the rest of the 
year, their goodness is largely quiescent, for the victor 
is worthy of his spoils, and time in which to enjoy them. 
In the city of New York, a community with interests 
more extensive than the interests of the majority of 
American States, a valiant committee of 250 small “d” 
democrats, have solemnly and publicly pledged their 
allegiance to the common people. The chief exponent of 
this venerable political clap-trap is a multi-millionaire, 
a director in thirty banks and corporations, most of them 
well lubricated with Standard Oil. The combined assets 
of these excessively democratic corporations total $2,000,- 
000,000. Other signatories to this new declaration of the 
rights of man, are personal representatives of that well- 
known democratic organization, the Standard Oil Co., 
and of those at least equally democratic and benevolent 
institutions, the New York Central and Interborough 
Railways. Others, again, are the loyal defenders of 
expert “ wire-tappers ” and other some, to complete this 
democratic litany, are patrons of the universally dis- 
credited “baby farm,” for abandoned or dependent 
children. 

Happy, indeed, are the proletariat, in these mighty 
friends who, for the furtherance of the common welfare 
and with no eye on possible personal advantage, volun- 
teer to perpetuate, under the guidance of a foundation, 
the present disgraceful condition of the city of New 
York. Yet, such is human perversity, it has been sug- 
gested by the trend of recent events, that there may be 
circumstances in which the happiness of the common 
people might be carried to a point higher than any con- 
templated by these 250 lower-case democrats. For in- 
stance, New York might be made reasonably safe 
against the murderer and the pander. Since January 1, 
1916, 320 murders have disgraced New York. Since 
January 1, 1917, and by the time these lines are in print, 
the number will be greater, over 700 girls and young 
women have disappeared in New York. Many of the 
murder-victims were children. Of eighty-seven murder 
cases, the police know absolutely nothing. Nor can 
their records throw much light on the question, as to 
how many of the 700 young women who disappeared 
were ever found. One was found recently, not by the 
police, however, but by a woman-lawyer, and, aS would 
appear, in spite of the police. Incidentally, she was 
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found four months after she had been murdered, and 
three months and three weeks after the case had been 
“closed” by the police. 

No doubt there are many guardians of the peace in 
New York, who can distinguish a hawk from a hand- 
saw, but they are so occupied with social reform in its 
larger aspects, that they have little time for the investi- 
~ gation of such peccadillos as murder and rapine. They 
must study the principles of physics involved in tapping 
wires, a process in which they are egregiously stupid. 
They must act as the vile bodies of pathological experi- 
ment, as well as tramp from shop to shop, busy as a 
housewife on a bargain day, to ascertain the selling price 
of potatoes and corn meal. They must light street- 
lamps, and watch that these beacons of the night do their 
full duty. They must go to school for lectures on their 
728 rules and regulations. They must count the passen- 
gers in the “L’s” and subways. None of them has 
the gift of bilocation; wherefore crime thrives in New 
York. 

The upshot of this riot of social democracy is that the 
police are forced to follow, almost to the letter, Dog- 
berry’s instruction to George Seacoal on the disposition 
of “all vagrom men.” The apostles of democracy now 
seeking to perpetuate the reign of misrule will have it so. 


Inconsistent Vegetarians 


¢¢C\HOULD Candidates for Heaven Eat Flesh?” is 

the heading of a circular that a knot of vege- 
tarians in this country are now distributing. The atten- 
tion of “all thoughtful flesh-eaters ” is called to some 
“fearful” lines entitled “ The Song of the Slaughter- 
man,” and the leaflet Closes with the following “ prayer ” 
composed by an Oriental bearing the sonorous name of 
“ Labhshankar Laxmidas.” 


I pray that all thoughtful flesh-eaters who believe that the 
merciful go to Heaven, and that the cruel go to Hell, may kindly 
realize the various diabolical cruelties inseparably connected with 
flesh-eating,—also the miserable condition of poor butchers who 


are obliged to kill, kill, kill thousands of poor, life-loving ani-° 


mals,—and may become vegetarians for the welfare of their 
own souls as well as those of others. 

Deliver me from blood-guiltiness, O God. 

As the present world-war with its dreadful carnage 
is putting a violent end to the lives of millions of human 
beings, this seems of all times the least seasonable for 
propagating mawkish twaddle about the so-called “ rights 
of animals.” Moreover there are some old-fashioned 
folk who think that prayers for the conversion of those 
merciless flesh-eaters and wretched butchers could with- 
out serious loss be delayed till peace returns. All the 
belligerents, however, will doubtless welcome the fanati- 
cal vegetarian’s assistance in persuading the people con- 
tentedly to do without their daily chop or steak. 

Many stupid Occidentals will also wonder why Mr. 
Labhshankar Laxmidas’s compassion goes out only to 
the “ poor life-loving animals ” and does not include the 
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vegetables and flowers as well. For scientists of his 
type assure us that the mute, undemonstrative vegetables 
are quite as fond of life as we are ourselves, and time 
out of mind poets have melodiously maintained that 
flowers not only enjoy the air they breathe, but are 
pathetically sensitive to coldness and unkindness. What 
then shall be said of the zealous vegetarian who spares 
the frisking lambkin indeed, but most heartlessly and 
inconsistently devours raw the weeping onion or savagely 
makes a salad out of the protesting nasturtium? 


The Church and Protestant Marriage 


GROSS misrepresentation of Catholic doctrine is 

being circulated by the Concordia Publishing 
House of St. Louis, in a pamphlet entitled “ Trial and 
Self-Conviction,” by A. L. Graebner. On page thirteen, 
the author says: “He [Pope Leo XIII] tells every 
Protestant married woman into her face that she is not 
really and truly a married woman at all, but a vile concu- 
bine, that consequently the babe at her breast is not a 
legitimate child begotten and born in true wedlock, but a 
miserable bastard.” [Italics inserted]. 

This statement is absolutely false. Neither Pope Leo 
XIII nor the Church ever said anything of the kind. The 
doctrine of the Church, as is easily verifiable by any one 
who will take the trouble to consult the “ Catholic 
Encyclopedia,” is and has been that marriage between 
baptized Protestants, if there is no diriment impediment, 
is not only a valid contract of a very sacred kind, but is 
at the same time possessed of a Sacramental character 
which elevates it to a supernatural plane and gives it the 
power to confer Divine grace. The only exception 
created by the “ Tametsi” decree, abrogated nine years 
ago, applied to cases of such rare occurrence as to be 


' practically negligible, so far as Protestants were con- 


cerned. This exception obtained in parishes entirely 
Catholic in which the decree on clandestinity had been 
proclaimed and in which Protestants settled after its 
promulgation. This condition of affairs never existed 
in any part of the United States. 

Pope Leo XIII explicitly teaches, in words which the 
author of the pamphlet himself quotes, that the marriage 
of baptized Protestants is not only true matrimony, but a 
Sacrament. “It is, beyond dispute,” so speaks the 
Sovereign Pontiff in the Encylical beginning “Arcanum,” 
“that in Christian Marriage the contract cannot be 
separated from the Sacrament, and therefore no true 
and legitimate contract can exist unless it is in the Sacra- 
ment itself. . . . Hence it is plain that among Christians 
rightful marriage is in and by itself a Sacrament.” A 
glance at any book on theology would have shown the 
author who quotes the passage, that Christian Marriage 
means marriage between two baptized persons, and that 
it is not restricted, as he supposes, to marriage between 
Catholics. Where he got his information that Christian 
Marriage means marriage between two Catholics it is 
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impossible to conjecture. Is crass ignorance or down- 
right malice responsible for his perversion of the saintly 
Pontiff’s clear doctrine? One hesitates to say. 

Even though the calumniator disdained to look up 
Catholic theology, he must have remembered, if he had 
any knowledge of history, how Pius VII braved the an- 
ger of the Emperor Napoleon, and refused to sanction 
the dissolution of the marriage of the Emperor’s younger 
brother Jerome with Miss Patterson of Baltimore, who 
was undoubtedly a Protestant. The Pope declared that 
he could not say Miss Patterson was not a lawful wife, 
without being “ guilty before the tribunal of God and be- 
fore the whole Church, of most grievously abusing Our 
sacred ministry.” The truth of the matter is that -he 
Church assigns to marriage between Protestants a far 
higher dignity, a stricter indissolubility, and a more ele- 
vated sanctity than is attributed to it by Protestants them- 
selves. 


One Triumph of Catholic Schools 


N these days of bustle and confusion when the lower- 
I ing war cloud has obscured intellects and unleashed 
tongues, it is consoling to note that graduates and stu- 
dents of Catholic colleges see their duty clearly and are 
keen to do it. The reason for this vision and prompt- 
ness of execution is not far to seek: it lies in the fact 
that our schools have done their duty by the country. 
They have held up before eager eyes the best American 
ideals and have exhorted the young men to cherish them 
as a precious heritage. As events proved, the lesson 
went home. The first call to war was answered by thou- 
sands of our stalwart youths who are eager to show 
their devotion to the country by giving their lives to it. 
College halls were literally emptied; where there had 
been hundreds of students one day, there remained but 
a corporal’s guard the next day. All this is good, both 
for the colleges and for the United States, for the former 
because it vindicates them before the very eyes of a 
numerous, if blatant, set of revilers, for the latter be- 
cause in the words of a distinguished general, the boys 
from Catholic schools can be turned into soldiers second 
to those who come forth from West Point. There are 
many lessons to be drawn from all this, but the most 
important of these is that wherever God is the head of 
the school, there the interests of the country are safe. 


Headline English 


O NE of the speakers at the conference on the value 

of classical studies held at Princeton last month 
sorrowfully remarked that nowadays the literary toste 
of the American people is being formed by the writers of 
our newspapers’ headlines. The observation was a just 
one. For the majority of the busy men and women in 
this country limit their reading, to a large extetit, to the 
headlines and the “lead” of the reporter’s “ story.” 
Consequently the “cultural value” of the course they 
follow is not very great. Moreover, as the editors of 
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our daily papers are largely responsible for whatever 
“higher education ”’ grammar-school graduates receive, 
the strong influence exerted on young minds by the con- 
stant perusal of headline English should cause lovers of 
the “old ways” deep concern. For the language of 
modern headlines has certain characteristics that are un- 
mistakable. It aims to seize instantly the reader’s atten- 
tion, to interest or startle him, and to give in the briefest 
possible form the substance of the news. Consequently 
but little discrimination is shown in the use of words, so- 
called “synonyms” multiply, “ snappy” neologisms are 
are in high favor and syncopation and ellipsis are so ruth- 
lessly employed that a headline’s meaning is often a real 
puzzle. Indeed, the wording of a caption is determined, 
likely as not, by the compositor’s clamor for a shorter 
line. 

It is against the low literary and educational ideals of 
those who promote the use of headline English, and those 
who are content to admire it, that Professor Paul Shorey 
of Chicago University is directing his attacks in the At- 
lantic Monthly. In the current number he again protests 
avainst “ The Assault on Humanism ” that is being made 
by Mr. Flexner and President Eliot. The issue at stake, 
as he shows: 

Is the survival or the total suppression, in the comparatively 
small class of educated leaders who graduate from high schools 
and colleges, of the very conception of linguistic, literary, and 
critical discipline; of culture, taste, and standards; of the his- 
toric sense itself; of some trained faculty of appreciation and 
enjoyment of our rich heritage from the civilized past; of some 
counterbalancing familiarity with the actual evolution of the 
human man, to soften the rigidities of physical science, and to 
check and control by the touchstones of humor and common- 
sense the a priori deductions of pseudo-science from conjectural 
reconstructions of the evolution of the physical and animal 
man. ° 
From their [the anti-classicists’] own point of view it is 
natural that they should deprecate with sullen jealousy the in- 
oculation of the adolescent mind with standards and tastes that 
would render it immune to what one of them has commended 
in print as the “science” of Elsie Clews Parsons. The purpose, 
or, at any rate, the tendency of their policies is to stamp out and 
eradicate these things and inculcate exclusively their own tastes 
and ideals by controlling American education with the political 
efficiency of Prussian autocracy and in the fanatical intolerance 
of the French anti-clericalists. Greek and Latin have become 
mere symbols and pretexts. They are as contemptuous of Dante, 
Shakespeare, «Milton, Racine, Burke, John Stuart Mill, Tenny- 
son, Alexander Hamilton, or Lowell, as of Homer, Sophocles, 
Virgil, or Horace. They will wipe the slate clean of. every- 
thing that antedates Darwin’s “Descent of Man,” Mr. Wells’s 
“ Research Magnificent,” and the familiar pathos of James Whit- 
comb Riley’s vernacular verse. 

The contrast between the classicists and the promoters 
of the “ new ways” in education has hardly been better 
put than that. Unless we would have all our young peo- 
ple grow up admirers and users of headline English, with 
all that such a habit connotes and implies, we must stand 
by the classics, for they have formed the greatest minds 
the world has seen, and centuries of fruitful use have 
proved their value. 
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Literature 


THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS 


KNOWLEDGE of ethics is of immense importance to every 
man. Other sciences are honorable, lucrative or entertain- 
ing, as the case may be; but whether a man shall have an ac- 
quaintance with them, except in that measure which a liberal edu- 
cation demands, is a matter of personal preference. They are 
needful for the race in general that it may attain to that mastery 
of nature which is fitting in the lord of creation. If man, taken 
specifically, is to be the high priest of the world, gathering up the 
dumb worship of inanimate creatures and making them minister 
to the glory of the Most High, some men must make research 
into the secrets of the universe; subject the elements, with their 
actions and reactions, to patient investigation; tabulate and co- 
ordinate their laws, harness their forces, and compel them to sub- 
serve the interests of humanity. But no man in particular need 
do this, in order to attain the perfection ordained for him by a 
beneficent Providence. He can reap where he has not sown, he 
can profit by the labors of others. He can cross the sea in safety 
without bothering about compass or sextant, he can procure a 
habitable dwelling without any knowledge of mechanics. Unless 
his tastes lead in that direction, he will do better to leave to those 
who like it the pursuit and application of scientific knowledge, 
and engage his attention on other things not connected with the 
laws of matter. 

There is, however, a science with which it is imperative that 
at least every educated man should be acquainted, and that science 
is the science of ethics. For every educated man should be able 
to grapple with the various moral problems which beset him indi- 
vidually, and feel assured of a satisfactory solution. Others may 
give advice, but the final direction of his acts, as human acts, so 
that they shall be in conformity with his dignity as man, rests 
ultimately with the individual himself. Where the moral life is 
concerned he and he alone must take control, he cannot delegate 
his work to others. Therefore if he would voyage without ship- 
wreck into eternity, he cannot, at his peril, let ethics and ethical 
values remain an uncharted sea. 

Moreover, as an educated man among his fellows, he will have 
to form his own opinion on current topics of interest and impor- 
tance. He cannot safely trust his conscience to the pontiffs who 
fill the editorial chairs of newspapers and magazines. For 
whether fitted or not, these gentlemen, in spite of their shifting 
views, are the formulators of popular standards even on moral 
subjects. Those who are untrained in intellect may not be able 
to challenge the rectitude of the pronouncements of the press, 
but the educated man should be qualified to do so; it would be 
a shame for him and a derogation to his manhood, to take his 
attitude towards moral questions ready-made from irresponsible 
writers whose sole recommendation is their place on an editorial 
staff or a certain shallow cleverness or verbal dexterity. The 
educated man should fortify himself, therefore, with his own 
definite system of ethics, so as to be able, when occasion requires, 
to arrive at safe and independent judgments. 

Revelation, it is true, and especially Christianity, has given a 
dogmatic concreteness to correct principles of action; so that 
those who are deeply imbued with the lessons of the Bible have a 
very practical and sure guide. But it is not always realized that 
the Christian dispensation, in part at least, is a reaffirmation of 
the moral principles which are demonstrable by reason alone. 
The Commandents, for instance, almost in their entirety, are 
more explicit restatements of the mandates of the natural law. 
It is a matter for gratitude that the tablets of the law, promul- 
gated from Mt. Sinai, should have given an expression to the 
postulates of rational conduct in a form far surpassing in their 
compendious clearness anything previously known; but a man 
who by training and circumstance finds himself either able or 





obliged to form his own moral judgments, will not rest content 
with the mere precepts, negative or positive, but will wish to 
understand their inner reasons and their ethical foundations, and 
will strive to grasp the full code of principles that open the way 
to a better appreciation and a clearer solution of the many prob- © 
lems which did not exist in the days when the Bible was in 
the making, but which are constantly vexing present-day condi- 
tions. 

At all times in the world’s history men have been interested 
in the question of right and wrong, and a glance at the literature 
of the subject shows liow large a portion of human energy has 
been devoted to its discussion. But as ethics has a very intimate 
relation with the several branches of philosophy, the view writers 
have taken of good and evil has been determined largely by their 
interpretation of the fundamental facts which lie at the base of 
all human existence. According to the attitude they have taken 
regarding the existence of God and the nature and destiny of the 
soul, they have laid down widely divergent theories of moral con- 
duct. Naturally, therefore, there is a Catholic system of ethics. 
Not that the normal channel of the deductions of ethics is Reve- 
lation, but because there is a distinct system of Catholic philoso- 
phy, and a distinctly Catholic answer to the riddle of the uni- 
verse, based entirely on data supplied by right reason as 
distinguished from perverted reason. Revelation acts as a nega- 
tive norm to the moral philosopher, in that it warns him not to 
lay down principles that are contrary to revealed truth, for truth 
cannot contradict truth; it also points the way to legitimate con- 
clusions and acts as a stimulus to find in reason the principles 
enunciated by faith; but its direction begins and ends with its 
influence as a corrective and a spur. 

In other languages than English satisfactory treatises on ethics 
have long been available, in Latin especially there has been ex- 
tended treatment both of the general aspect of the subject and its 
application to particular phases of human rights and duties. In 
the vernacular also there have been many intensive studies of 
special questions or special portions’ of the matter, and com- 
pendious text-books covering the whole field. But up to the 
present a complete, thorough and exhaustive development in 
English of the whole content of man’s relations to God, to him- 
self and to his fellow-men has been a desideratum. 

This long-felt need has now been adequately and satisfactorily 
supplied by the Rev. Dr. Michael Cronin, the Professor of Ethics 
and Politics in University College, Dublin. How painstaking 
have been his efforts to make his “ Science of Ethics” (Ben- 
ziger) an accurate expression of Catholic principles is evidenced 
by the fact that no less than ten years elapsed between the ap- 
pearance of the first and second volumes. Together they cover 
about 1,500 pages which leave little to be desired, and form what 
is undoubtedly the best complete work in English on the sub- 
ject. It is a pleasure to recommend it enthusiastically. For al- 
though it makes no pretense at giving the final answer to every 
problem, it does provide such an answer for the problems whose 
solutions have been finally fixed, and as for the others it suggests 
solutions which always challenge attention. That the author 
does not shrink from meeting the questions of the day is clear 
from the fact that he deals with such topics as reprisals, air-raids, 
the use of poisonous gases, the sinking of passenger ships, re- 
bellion, treaty obligations, the foundations of international law, 
strikes, the relations of labor and capitalism, referendum and in- 
itiative, and others of similar acute and immediate interest. It 
is safe to say that few subjects of current moral problems need 
remain altogether unsolved when this work is within reach, and 
that the opinion of its learned and scholarly author will have to 
be reckoned with in future discussions of ethics. 


J. Harpine Fisuer, S.J. 
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REVIEWS 

The Work of St. Optatus, Bishop of Milevis, Against the 
Donatists. With an Appendix. Translated into English, with 
Notes, Critical, Explanatory, Theological and Historical. By the 
Rey. O. R Vassatt-Puituips, B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
Priest of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $4.00. 

The commonplace tribute paid by book-reviewers to their 
author that the public owes him a debt of gratitude for his work, 
is in the present case not only pardonable, but absolutely neces- 
sary. Father Vassall-Phillips is the first to have translated into 
English the treatise of St. Optatus against the Donatists. For 
the happy inspiration which led him to do so, for the scholarship 
and accuracy with which the translation is marked, every student 
of ecclesiastical history and of the Fathers becomes his debtor. 
With the exception of a French translation which appeared in 
1564, it is extremely improbable, as the editor and translator 
himself remarks, if the treatise of the great Bishop of Milevis 
has ever appeared in any language but Latin. 

While the masterpiece of Optatus is indispensable for the 
study of the Donatist error, it is peculiarly suited to the religious 
conditions of our times, and thus becomes a seasonable bit of 
modern and practical apologetics. Optatus is the historian of 
the origins of Donatism, the author informs us, but he is also 
the first Father to give us in a sustained and methodical form the 
argument from the Catholic side, not only against heresy or false 
doctrine, but against schism or separation from the Church. 
Optatus wrote his book as an answer to Parmenian, the Donatist 
Bishop of Carthage, and he himself tells us that he composed the 
work after the death of Julian, A. D. 363. In the revised edition 
given us by Optatus, there are seven books. The more inter- 
esting and vital chapters perhaps are the first, in which he 
describes the growth of the Donatist schism; the second, that 
asks: Which is the one true Church and where is it found? and 
the fifth, in which he shows the validity of baptism even 
when conferred by sinners. Here we find in the Fathers for 
the first time perhaps the statement of the doctrine that the 
grace of the Sacraments is derived ex opere operato, that is, from 
their own intrinsic efficacy and power as derived from the merits 
of Christ, independently of the worthiness of the minister. But 
every chapter of this masterpiece brings out some point of 
Catholic doctrine and always with clearness and power. 
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The Holy Scriptures According to the Masoretic Text. 
Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America. $1.00. 

Catholic scholars welcome this new English translation of the 
Hebrew Bible. It is not the work of one man, as were the ver- 
sions of the Jews Leeser, in America, Benisch and Michael 
Friedlander, in England. Foremost scholars of Israel have been 
at work on this new Jewish English Bible since 1892. The work 
proceeded slowly, until its reorganization in 1908 under the aus- 
pices of the Jewish Publication Society of America; and was 
then completed in seven years. The results are issued as the 
joint contribution of a board of seven. This board included 
Drs. Solomon Schechter, Cyrus Adler, and Max L. Margolis, the 
last being editor-in-chief, and preparing the manuscript for con- 
sideration at the various board meetings. 

The order of the books of the Bible is naturally that of Jew- 
ish tradition; and the translation is colored by the Synagogue’s 
accepted interpretations. Baer’s text is followed; and where he 
fails, Ginsburg supplies. The English runs along with smooth- 


ness and with dignity, though some phrases sound a little harsh. 
Jacob's poetic farewell to his children begins: 


“Come, all ye sons of Jacob, and give ear; 
Give ear to Israel, your father.” 


The new Jewish version has: “ Assemble yourselves, and hear, 
ye sons of Jacob!” 


Messianic passages are not translated to a 
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Catholic’s liking. In the same farewell of Jacob, for example, 
occurs the prophecy: 
. The sceptre shall not pass from Judah, 
Nor the ruler’s staff from between his feet, 
Till that he come whose it is, 
And his be the obedience of the folk. 

The Jewish translators render the third clause: “As long as 
men come to Shiloh.” So, too, Isaias ix: 5-9 is translated in 
a manner to apply to Israel, and not to a personal Messias. Later 
volumes, to be issued by the Jewish Publication Society, will 
give what reasons impelled the translators, in these Messianic 
prophecies, to depart from the Hellenistic Jewish tradition of the 
Septuagint. And although Catholic scholars cannot admit of 
such departures, they will be interested in an authoritative state- 
ment of the Jewish reasons therefor. W. F. D. 





The Soul of Ulster. By Ernest W. Hamitton. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 

In this book of 188 pages the author, a one-time member of 
Parliament from North Tyrone, essays to portray for non- 
Ulster readers the spirit behind Orange Ulster’s apparently im- 
placable hostility towards any measure of self-government for 
Ireland. If Mr. Hamilton, as seen in his book, be typical of the 
Anti-Home Rule Ulsterman, then indeed the book is a revelation 
of “The Soul of Ulster,” but in a sense undreamed of by the 
author. For a more one-sided book it would be hard to imagine; 
there is scarcely a page that does not require correction. Mr. 
Hamilton is a master of the art of confusing issues; while his 
grasp of logic is of the loosest. He exhibits undisguised and 
bitter contempt for the mass of the Irish people, and for all the 
history of Ireland not made by his own partisans. He quotes 
abundantly, but is willing to trust and quote any authority if 
sufficiently unfavorable to those he opposes. Apparently the 
Native Celtic Irish have no patriotism, no generous impulses, no 
lofty enthusiasms in any respect, even their clamor for Home 
Rule and their opposition to England being artificially aroused 
by priests or politicians and always for “sordid” motives. 

His knowledge of facts or care in relating them may be gauged 
from the marvelous statement that the English originally came into 
Ireland in the rdle of benefactors at the request of Dermott 
McMurrough “to aid in expelling the Danes,” then overrunning 
the land. For the author is quite oblivious of the fact that the 
Danes had been completely accounted for by the Great Brian 
more than a century and a half before! If on similar points 
not obscured by party passion he can write so untrammeled by 
facts, we may expect to find the “ Massacre of 1641” handled 
as it is in the extremest spirit of fanaticism unrelieved by any 
acquaintance even with Protestant modern research.~ The sad 
rebellion of ’98 is treated in the same bigoted way and Crom- 
well’s hideous record is, of course, completely whitewashed. On 
the other hand there is no hint of Penal Laws, of persecution of 
the Irish Catholics, of Orange outrages, etc. Indeed one would 
never dream from Mr. Hamilton’s history that the native Irish 
ever had a grievance. 

The picture of the inevitable fate of Protestants under Home 
Rule, as painted by the author, is no doubt one devoutly believed 
in by uneducated Orangemen, but can men apparently intelligent 
and educated as is Mr. Hamilton, really accept it for a moment? 
Have they not before them the spectacle of an Ireland where 
the only evidence of religious rancor is in the “ Orange North,” 
and where the utmost harmony prevails wherever Catholics are 
in the lead? One has only to compare the treatment of the 
Protestant minority, one-fifth, of Dublin with that of the similar 
Catholic minority, one-fifth, in Belfast, and see the immense 
proportion, almost one-half, of lucrative elective offices filled by 
the Protestant minority in the Catholic city and the beggarly 
number, about one-fourteenth, of offices, and the meanest ones 
at that, allotted to Catholics in the Protestant stronghold. More- 















































over the enviable position of the Protestants whether in business 
or politics in southern and western Ireland, where they are the 
merest handful, is sufficient evidence as to what may be expected 
under Home Rule. Yet the extraordinary juggling’ and dis- 
torting of facts indulged in by the author will deceive the inex- 
perienced American reader who has only Mr. Hamilton to guide 
him. The whole book is a striking illustration of what Home 
Rulers in Ireland have to contend with. If the apparently 
educated upper class of their opponents can hold such views, 
what must be the opinions of the rank and file of Orangemen? 
J. F. X. M. 


The Russian Revolution. By Isaac Don LE£vine. With 
Portraits. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.00. 

The Russians: an Interpretation. By RicHARDSON WRIGHT. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes. $1.50. 

The first of these books, despite its too sanguine expectations 
for the near future of Russia, has its value as an explanation of 
the underlying root-causes of the revolution, and its vivid 
portrayal of the dying struggle of a tottering dynasty. The main 
proximate factor which at length swiftly and quietly brought 
about the sudden fall of Nicholas and his government, may be 
found, according to the author, in the social awakening of the 
masses. This great social wave, which swept the country during 
the war, was due in great part to the Unions of Zemstvos and 
Towns which by their voluntary cooperation with the army put 
to shame the inactivity of the Government and gained the soldier’s 
friendship and confidence. The soldier and his family befriended 
on all sides by these Unions began to mistrust the Government 
officials, who by their blunders evinced incompetency and even 
treachery. The detailed account of the activities of these Unions 
help to make the book interesting. Another good feature of the 
book is its brief portrayal of the individuals who standing behind 
the throne helped in its downfall. The author, however, seems to 
place too much confidence in the ability of those now in control 
to guide the country over the stormy sea which must be sailed. 

“The Russians: an Interpretation” treats of the Russ from 
quite a different angle. This volume though quite pretentious 
in its title gives in a condensed form a substantial view of the 
Russian people. It cannot help but rearrange our misconceived 
ideas of the Russ, as regards his temperament, ideals, customs, 
religion, and skill in the arts and sciences. Considering our 
present relation with Russia and our possible commercial rela- 
tions after the war, the book is of manifest value to Americans, 
as it endeavors to throw light on the Russian business man and 
his business methods. The historical outline of the nation’s 

growth and the chapters on Russian literature, music and paint- 
ing, though by necessity brief and incomplete, give the reader a 
fair estimate of Russia’s intellectual power and artistic taste. 
The author’s intimate acquaintance with the people of whom he 
writes makes the book at once both interesting and persuasive. 


F. E. L. 


Poems. By RatpH Hopcson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $0.75. 

The poems in this little volume number only twenty-five, but 
all are of beaten, burnished gold. Without question, the young 
author is an artist of rare power and feeling, as can be proved 
by quoting almost any of his lyrical treasures, from the open- 


ing poem, beginning “ The Gipsy Girl” with 
“. . . The den of wild things in 
The darkness of her eyes!” 


till these two stanzas near the volume’s end on “ The Swallow”: 


The morning that my baby came 
They found a baby swallow dead, 
And saw a something, hard to name, 

Flit moth-like over baby’s bed. 
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My joy, my flower, my baby dear 
Sleeps on my bosom well, but Oh! 
If in the autumn of the year 
When swallows gather round and go— 


Mr. Hodgson’s mystical poem beginning, “ He came and took 
me by the hand,” and his “ Stupidity Street” have already been 
quoted in these columns, and those who catch the exquisite 
melody and vivid beauty of: 


Oh, had our simple Eve 

Seen through the make-believe! 
Had she but known the 
Pretender he was! 

Out of the boughs he came, 
Whispering still her name, 
Tumbling in twenty rings 

Into the grass. 


Here was the strangest pair 
In the world anywhere, 

Eve in the bells and grass 
Kneeling, and he 

Telling his story low. ‘ 
Singing birds saw them go 
Down the dark path to 

The Blasphemous Tree. 


will be unhappy till they have read the rest of the poem. 
“Ghoul Care” is a good prescription for “the blues” and “ The 
Bull” and “ The Royal Mails” are two longer poems that are 
rich in the author’s remarkable felicities of word-painting and 
rhythm. But there is nothing finer in the book than some of 
the lines in “ The Song of Honor.” For example: 


The song of kings of kingdoms when 
They rise above their fortune Men, 
And crown themselves anew— 


The song of courage, heart and will 
And gladness in a fight, 

Of men who face a hopeless hill 
With sparking and delight, 

The bells and bells of song that ring ° 

Round banners of a cause or king 
From armies bleeding white 


And song of fighters stern as they 

At odds with fortune night and day, 

Crammed up in cities grim and grey 
As thick as bees in hive§, 

Hosannas of a lowly throng 

Who sing unconscious of their song, 
Whose lips are in their lives— 


In Mr. Hodgson’s “ Poems” can be discerned the work of a 
sweet-voiced, pure-hearted singer whose lyrics will live. 
W. D. 


The History and Practice of Psychanalysis. By Pour 
Byerre, M.D. Translated by EtizanetH N. Barrow. $3.00; 
Contributions to Psycho-Analysis. By S. Ferenczi, M.D. 
Translated by Ernest Jones, M.D. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
$3.00. 

In an elder day, before an unfeeling Government rudely inter- 
fered, that benevolent institution of the Southland, the Louisi- 
ana Lottery, was alternately the hope and the despair of the 
newly-liberated colored gentleman. As a lottery is designed on 
the canny principle that the promoters ultimately win, purely 
human efforts to “beat the game” are fated to a collapse, de- 
layed, perhaps, but inevitable. In consequence, our true, but 
usually unacknowledged, brother was wont to seek aid at fonts 
fondly deemed rich in preternatural wisdom. One of these fonts 
was the left hind-leg of a jackrabbit, graveyard-ensnared in the 
dark of the moon; a split potato was another, while hoodoo- 
bags, witch-locks, and similar trinkets were in high favor with 



























those of the race who, with some show of reason, might be 
called the illuminati. In general use, however, was a paper- 
backed volume entitled “ Aunt Dinah’s Dream-Book.” By com- 
paring his dreams with the interpretations suggested in this 
prophetic tome the blameless Ethiopian was encouraged to be- 
lieve that he could lure the winning numbers from the dark 
depths of his unconscious self, thereby securing untold opulence 
for his house and unto all his progeny. 

“Aunt Dinah’s Dream-Book” reappears in productions of 
the type here noted, but not reviewed. The psychologist may 
find them interesting as examples of aberration, but as con- 
tributions to science neither can be taken seriously. Ferenczi, 
formerly a pupil and now a colleague of Freud, represents, pos- 
sibly, the high point of credulity to which delusion can attain. 
Bjerre, who once sat at the feet of the same master, finally re- 
volted against the extreme sex-obsessions of the school, to re- 
place them by obsessions scarcely less objectionable. What is 
worth while in psychanalysis, “a method of using the memory 
to discover the hidden factors of conduct,” has been pointed out 
more than once in these pages. In the hands of investigators, 
devoid of fanaticism, it may yet develop into a valuable instru- 
ment of mental reconstruction. Under the control of the Fer- 
enczi school it has already been made, as Bjerre charges and 
Ferenczi admits, an incentive to shocking immorality. 


ae 





The Will to Freedom; or, the Gospel of Nietzsche and the 
Gospel of Christ. By JoHNn Nevitite Ficcis, D. D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

These are the Bross Lectures for 1915, and volume 8 of the 
Bross Library. As the motto of the Bross Foundation is “ Emitte 
lucem tuam et veritatem tuam,” it is a little surprising that 
Nietzsche is the subject of the lectures. Nietzsche is pitch dark 
in his absence of light; and, as for the truth of the Gospel of 
Christ, it is not even counterfeited in the so-called gospel of 
Nietzsche. Moreover, we are surprised that, although Dr. Figgis 
does not accept the Nietzschian “ Will to Power,” he shows a 
sympathy with its author that is on a par with an American 
patriot’s sympathy with Benedict Arnold or a Christian’s attempt 
to veneer the deed of Judas Iscariot. The defense is that 
Nietzsche has an influence. What influence? Certainly not 
among those who accept the Divinity of Christ and the moral 
law! At most among those who hate the Christ and all He did 
and taught. 

Nietzsche set himself head on in collision with Christianity. 
He writes in “ Antichrist,” “The Christian Church is to me 
the greatest of all imaginable corruptions. The Chris- 
tian Church has left nothing untouched with its depravity, it 
has made a worthlessness out of every value, a lie out of every 
truth, a baseness of soul out of every straightforwardness.” In 
his hatred for Christ, he out-Voltaires Voltaire; and ends his 
“ Ecce Homo” with the French atheist’s infamous “ Ecrasez I’in- 
fame!” Starting with the anti-intellectual movement, he ran 
the gamut of romanticism, was captivated by the sentimental- 
ism and pessimism of Schopenhauer, hailed Wagner as a neo- 
pagan in music, and saw a few things in the present order that 
warranted hope. In the end, there was nothing to approve, 
nothing save Nietzsche! “I am not a man, I am dynamite,” he 
says in “Ecce Homo.” So wrapped up in self-sufficiency is the 
“Overman,” in his “ Will to Power,” that he makes Zarathustra 
ask: “If there be a God, how could I bear not to be one? There- 
fore there is no God.” Only one explanation can be given, in 
charity and sympathy, when a Christian reads the ravings, rail- 
ings, rantings of this bumptious Overman against everything and 
everybody else “Human, All Too Human”; and that explana- 
tion, not admitted by Dr. Figgis, is the disease which sent 
Nietzsche to an insane asylum before he was forty-five years of 


W. F. D. 


age. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Mr. Frank H.: Spearman, the well-known novelist, remarks 
in an excellent paper on “ The Mixed-Marriage Problem” in the 
Catholic Mind for July 8: “I have become convinced that 
mixed marriages for our young people are, for the greater part, 
wholly unnecessary, and that many of them now take place solely 
because of the lack of a little reasonable effort on the. part of 
those directly and indirectly concerned.” He goes on to indicate 
what measures in his opinion should be taken to lessen the 
number of such marriages. Mr. R. A. Muttkowski then pro- 
poses his “ Remedy for Mixed Marriages.” Father Dwight 
points out their perils, and Mr. Cecil Chesterton tells how he 
found “The Church Always Right.” Those who have been 
following the “ let-them-get-acquainted ” discussion in our. Cor- 
respondence department will be interested in this number of the 
Catholic Mind. 





May’s six most popular novels, according to the Bookman, were 
these: “ Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” Wells; “ The Light in 
the Clearing,” Bacheller; “ The Hundredth Chance,” Dell; “ The 
Road to Understanding,” Porter; “ His Family,” Poole, and “ In 
the Wilderness,’ Hichens. All have been noticed in AmERIca.— 
“The Man in Evening Clothes” (Putnam, $1.50) is the story of 
a wretch who trades on his position in society and on the 
vanity of his woman friends to indulge a mania for stealing 
precious stones. As his successful thieving may lead silly readers 
to steal too, books of this kind are pernicious. 

A third and revised edition of Father Noll’s popular book, 
“The Fairest Argument” (Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, 
Indiana), containing 400 pages of condensed information and 
argument on all important points of Catholic doctrine and apol- 
ogetics, is sold at the very low price of twenty-five cents in 
paper or seventy-five cents in cloth binding. It is called “ The 
Fairest Argument” because out of the mouths of non-Catholic 
witnesses it answers calumnies against the Church, her teach- 
ing, her clergy and her laity. Father Noll’s own explanations, 
introducing the various chapters, are lucid and practical. Their 
purpose is to supply the precise information needed to meet 
the objections that are uppermost in the minds of non-Catholics 
at the present day. Such questions as the marks of the Church, 
her devotions, her Sacraments, the Sisterhoods, the supposed 
“ Jesuit oath,” the Bible, the Reformation, Catholic culture, and 
the loyalty of Catholics to their country, are among the topics 
treated. The book will be of great value to the priest, the 
public speaker, and to the Faithful in general. Catholics will 
find in it the answer to many of the misstatements they are 
called upon to refute in their daily life among non-Catholics. 





A second and enlarged edition has appeared of “ The Inward 
Gospel” (Longmans, $1.25), by Father Walter Diver Strappini, 
S.J., the contents of which are described as “ familiar discourses 
originally addressed to some who follow the rules of St. Igna- 
tius.” “Charity Well Disciplined,” “The Gift of Sickness,” 
“The Grain That Dies,” “ A Working Partnership,” “ The Hand 
of God,” and “ Priesthood and Sacrifice” are particularly good 
chapters, and the asceticism taught in all the discourses is 
thoroughly workable and Ignatian——-As Canon Maguire says, 
in his new “'Life of St. Adamnan” (Gill), it is a refreshing 
change to turn aside from the horrors of war and glance back 
900 years at the success a great Irish ecclesiastic and states- 
man had in suppressing forever the barbarous methods of war- 
fare pursued by our not-long-converted ancestors. That man 
was Adamnan, who to general readers, is best known as St. 
Columba’s Boswell. But this little book will help them to 
appreciate the other phases of Adamnan’s energetic and holy 
career; his apostolic missions, his literary works and his achieve- 
ments in sociological undertakings. 
























The July Catholic World is rich in literary and critical papers. 
George Nauman Shuster writes on “ Our Poets in the Streets,” 
Brother Leo, F.S.C. tells “‘How Dryden Became a Catholic,” 
and Francis O’Neill, O. P., contributes a sketch of “ Stoddard, 
Psalmist of the South Seas.” Cecil Chesterton examines “ The 
Art of Controversy,” as practised by Macaulay, Huxley and New- 
man, and shows that the Cardinal was not only a tactician but a 
strategist. Dr. Kerby’s paper on “ Theories of Compensation,” 
and Dr. O’Hara’s on “ Organizing the Country for War,” are 
timely, and in “Ireland Again” Shane Leslie admits that England 
and Ireland “are today more estranged than at any time since the 
Union,” but he finds “in Archbishop Walsh’s exulting and pul- 
verizing phrase, ‘Us Irish Bishops, Catholic and Protestant!’” 
a pledge of the internal harmony that may soon be Erin’s. 





The July Queen’s Work announces the result of the Marian 
poetry contest which began a year ago. Out of the 300 poems 
submitted forty-two were considered good enough to pass on to 
the five judges of the contest, and their combined votes gave both 

“first and second place to Mr. Joyce Kilmer. The winning sonnet 
is called “The Annunciation” and runs thus: 


“Hail Mary, full of grace,” the Angel saith. 
Our Lady bows her head, and is ashamed; 
She has a Bridegroom who may not be named, 
Her mortal flesh bears Him who conquers death. 
Now in the dust her spirit groveleth; 
Too bright a Sun before her eyes has flamed, 
Too fair a herald joy too high proclaimed, 
And human lips have trembled in God’s breath. 


O Mother-Maid, thou art ashamed to cover 

With thy white self, whereon no stain can be, 
Thy God, who came from heaven to be thy Lover, 

Thy God who came from heaven to dwell in thee. 
About thy head celestial legions hover, 

Chanting the praise of thy .humility. 


The Queen’s Work is now starting another Marian-verse 
competition, and it is suggested that some incident in the Blessed 
Virgin’s life, or some story about her should form the subject- 
matter of the poems submitted, which must not be more than 
thirty lines long. A short-story contest is also announced, the 
“anonymous” competitors of which should keep their manu- 
scripts down to 5,000 words. 





“Women and Work” (Appleton, $1.50), by Helen M. Bennett, 
is a discussion of the problems which face the college-educated 
woman in the business and commercial world. The writer has 
had considerable experience in dealing with the question owing 
to the position she holds as manager of the Chicago Collegiate 
Bureau of Occupations. In many cases she gives good and prac- 
tical advice and those who have to deal with the many-sided 
problems of which the book treats, will find it useful and sug- 
gestive. There are chapters on “ College Training and Working 
Efficiency,” on the “ Psychology of the Girl as Related to Her 
Occupation,” on the ‘“ Philosophic Temperament” and _ the 
“ Scientific Temperament.” These are undoubtedly to be taken 
into consideration and the author is justified in treating them 
fully. But there is a factor in the efficiency of the college- 
trained woman which does much to insure the highest grade, 
even of economic and social efficiency, namely, a virtuous and 
religious character. Of that little or nothing is said. Yet it 
cannot be neglected. Religious principles firmly held and con- 
sistently acted up to are one of the very strongest assets of the 
man or woman who wishes to become an energizing force in 
society. 





The following stanzas on “Christ and the Pagan,” by Father 
Tabb, are among the best of the selections in “The Oxford 
Book of English Mystical Verse”: 
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I had no God but these, 
The sacerdotal Trees, 
And they uplifted me. 
“I hung upon a Tree.” 


The sun and moon I saw, 
And reverential awe 
Subdued me day and night. 
“I am the perfect Light.” 


Within a lifeless Stone— 
All other gods unknown— 
I sought Divinity. 

“The Corner-Stone am I.” 


For sacrificial feast, 

I slaughtered man and beast, 
Red recompense to gain. 
“So I, a Lamb, was slain. 


“Yea; such My hungering Grace 
That wheresoe’er My face 

Is hidden, none may grope 
Beyond eternal Hope.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Richard G. Badger, Boston: 
Mental Antidotes for Many Ills. 


By George R. Wood. $1.00. 
Benziger Brothers, New York: 


Names That Live in Catholic Hearts. By Anna T. Sadlier. $0.50. 
Boni & Liveright, Inc., New York: 
A Miracle of St. Antony. By Maurice Maeterlinck. $0.60. 
The Catholic Register and Extension, Kitchener, Ont.: 
The 2 we el in Waterloo County, Book I. By Rev. Theobald 


Spetz, C.R., 00. 
Catholic a of America, Washin 
Fourth Biennial Meeting of the ational Conference of Catholic 
Charities. Proceedings Published by Direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Conference. September 17-20, 1916. 
The Century Co., New York: 
Doing My Bit for Ireland. By Mnggnest Skinnider. 
George H. Doran Co., New Yor 
The German Terror in Belgium. By. Arnold J. Toynbee; Pilgrims into 
ge By ass" Irwin. $1.35 hose Times and These. By Irvin 
‘ob 
E. P. le & Co., New York: 
T. Lucretius Carus of the Nature of Things. 
By William Ellery Leonard. $1.75. 
The Field & Queen, Ltd., London: 
The Crimes of Germany. Being an Illustrated Synopsis of the Viola- 
tions of International Law and of Humanity by the Armed Forces of 
the German Empire. Preface by Sir Theodore A. Cook. 1 shilling. 


Ginn & Co., New York: 
English for Beginners. A Conversation Reader and Language Book 
for Foreigners and Other Beginners. Book One. By Annie Fisher 
and Arthur Deerin Call. 0. 
Harper & Brothers, New York: 
The Man Who Saw and Other Poems. By William Watson. $1.00. 
B. Herder, St. Louis: 
he Sacraments. Vol IV. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. joseen Pohle, Ph.D., 
D.D. $1.50; Eschatology. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Pohle, Ph.D., 
D.D. $1.00. Translated by Arthur Preuss. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston: 
sapere from Picardy. By Rev. T. W. Pym and Rev. Geoffrey Gordon. 
1.5 
La Salle Extension University, Chicago: 
Office ~~ and Management. 
John Lane Co., New York: 
ye | On. ‘Letters in Wartime. 


$1 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia: 
a Advertising, Its Why and How. Compiled by W. B. Ashley. 
1.00 

Longmans, Green & Co.: 
Essentials in Modern European History. By Daniel C. Knowlton and 
Samuel B. Howe. $1.50. 

The Macmillan Company, New York: | 
The Middle Group of American Historians. 
2.0 


$2.00. 

The Mayer & Miller Co., Chicago: 
Christopher Columbus in Poetry, 
Ryan. Illustrated. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New Y 
Chocolate Cake & Black sen 
trated. $1.50; Some _ Personal 
James Bayard Clark. % a 

Charles Scribner’s Sons York 
Letters and Diary. By” Alan Secanr. $1.25. 

The Sherwood Co., New York 


Illustrated. $1.00. 


A Metrical Translation. 


By Carl C. Parsons. 
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SOCIOLOGY 
A Model for Social Workers 


66 UMAN ‘natur’,” as Mr. Squeers has informed us, “is a 

rum ’un.” For instance, all of us act on principle; even 
those in our midst who act on the principle that it is absurd 
to act on principle, and this, because we all know that every 
human act must flow from some principle. If this sounds like 
a transcript from Mrs. Eddy, blame the error, current in this 
day, which says that what a man does is all important, while what 
he believes, is of no consequence whatever. This Toots-like 
apothegm might make an excellent slogan for a madhouse or 
a foundlings’ home; otherwise, it is singularly inept. Toddlers, 
who have not as yet affirmed their Ego, and the insane, who 
can no longer do so, act aimlessly, without principle or fore- 
thought. Time will change the youngsters, and death will rectify 
the mind undone. But for the rest of us, what we believe is 
of the greatest importance, for it is belief that gives purpose, 
vigor, color, to our acts. 


THE FOUNDATION OF FAITH 


HUS it was his faith in God that made St. Francis Regis 

a purposeful and energetic social reformer. Out of his 
faith sprang love. He loved man, because in him he saw God’s 
image, because he knew that in the great charter of Christian 
charity, the Incarnate God had proclaimed that He took as done 
to Himself, whatever is done for the least of His brethren. 
Through his study of the life of Christ, he saw that this image 
of God was, as a rule, more brilliantly reflected in the poor 
and the outcast, than in the great ones of this world. Giving 
the example of detachment in His own life, Christ had blessed 
the poor, and promised them the Kingdom of Heaven. Hence, 
the Saint concluded, although all men are to be cherished, 
inasmuch as all are images of God, yet the poor are to be 
preferred, since they represent more intimately the person of 
Jesus Christ Himself. 

Without this strong practical faith, St. Francis Regis could 
never have conceived his remarkable plan of work among the 
poor, or have persevered in it. The only reward of his labor 
was physical suffering and obloquy, the latter made more keen 
by the fact that some of the opposition came from men, good 
but misinformed. “ They represented that Regis was a Man of 
impetuous and turbulent Spirit: that he troubled the Peace of 
Families by his indiscreet Zeal: that he attacked the whole 
World.” “I have put: my Trust in God,” was his reply, when 
in consequence of accusations made by “ Persons of General 
Worth,” his work seemed marked for destruction. “I leave 
to Him the Care of my Reputation. He knows what is suitable 
to His Glory. Provided that He be glorified what matters it?” 


PERSONAL REFORM 


ate there is no phase of human life from which Almighty 
God may be safely excluded, was the basis of his social 
He set no great value on general exhortations, or in 
reform through legislation alone. True reform, he knew, came 
from the heart willingly subjected to saving influences. Legisla- 
tion, certainly, might remove external allurements to disorder; 
and it was the plain duty of magistrates to keep these allure- 
ments within bounds, and in certain cases, to remove them 
altogether. But he hoped to make the community what it ought 
to be, by reforming the individuals who composed it. He was. 
therefore, assiduous in preaching the reception of the Sacraments, 
and never closed a mission without establishing a “Gild for 
Frequent Communion.” By personal interviews, he sought to 
establish in every family, the salutary practice of morning 
and evening prayer in common, and to restore it when it had 
He passed many laborious hours in recon- 


work. 


fallen into disuse. 


ciling enemies, acting as mediator in discordant families, and in 
persuading litigants to withdraw or compromise actions at law. 
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To assure, as far as might be possible, the continuance of 
religious duties, he formed sodalities and other pious organiza- 
tions, which he placed under the care of the local clergy, and 
for which he often obtained—a point of no small importance— 
the special approbation of the civil authorities. These plans, he 
thought, would not only bring about the conversion of the 
erring individual, but would make his perseverance, in some 
sense, a matter of community interest. 

For nearly ten years, from about June, 1631, almost to the 
very moment of his death in the midst of his labors in 1640, 
the Saint continued his personal work among sinners, and 
among the poor and the abandoned. In modern days, Dr. 
Healy has stressed, in his “‘ The Individual Delinquent,” the 
necessity of considering every case separately, if reconstruction 
is to be attained; and it has often been said, that this “intensive 
method” is the natural and peculiar fruit of modern sociological 
thought. Nothing could be farther from the truth. The “ in- 
tensive method” is as old as the Catholic Church. Probably its 
best exemplification is in the confessional, where the sinner, 
alone with God’s minister, acknowledges his guilt, and solemnly ~ 
promises to reform his life, by using the means there clearly 
pointed out to him. 


Sources oF POWER 


sees sources of the Saint’s power, were his complete dis- 

interestedness and the conformity of his life to what he 

preached. A passage in which Daubenton relates how he “ broke 

a corner” in provisions, illustrates his utterly fearless spirit, . 

and, incidentally, reads a warning to those who today would 

take a like advantage of circumstances somewhat similar: 

The Crop having failed the Year 1637, Corn held an ex- 

cessive Price: and the whole Country suffered under an ex- 
treme Scarcity. The greatest Part of the Workmen were 
starved or near reduced to starve. The Idea of so many 
Calamities sensibly touched Regis’ heart. He repre- 
sented to those who had laid up great Stores of Corn and 
waited the Rising of it to the highest Price, that it was un- 
lawful to make an Advantage of a public Calamity, and 
grow Rich at the Expense of so many distressed Persons., 
To others, he remonstrated that they were obliged to re- 
double their Alms as the Necessities of the Poor increased: 
That the Obligation to give Alms in the present extreme 
Scarcity was much more indispensable: and that if they did 
not comply with that Duty, God would punish them as Mur- 
therers of those who perished for Want of Assistance. 


It would be difficult to place the duty of the rich towards 
the poor in a stronger light. The result of this plain speaking 
was that 

By his fervent Exhortations, Charity was everywhere revived. 

Some opened their Granaries and sold Corn at a Just Price: 

which gave the Burghers some Leisure to breathe. Others 

opened their Purses and gave him plentifully wherewith to 
relieve the pressing Wants of many. 

Regis never wearied of telling the rich that God regarded 
them as stewards of the poor, and he on his part, gave to the 
poor the tireless service of a Saint. “No Company was so 
agreeable to Regis as the Poor: he visited only them: if he 
saw the Rich, it was merely to provide the others Relief.” 


“ UNCAPABLE TO YIELD” 


OWARDS the end of the year 1640, it became apparent that 
the Saint was sinking under the great burden of his labors. 
Nevertheless, shortly before Christmas, he set out to open a 
mission in the little town of La Louvesc. The weather was 
bitterly cold, and on his arrival after a journey on foot, it was 
apparent that he was in a dying condition. On Christmas Day, 
he found himself worse 
And tho in this declining Condition he preached three times 
and continued the remaining Part of the Day in the Confes- 
sional. The following day, the Feast of Saint Stephen, tho 
dying, he made three Sermons to the People, and pronounced 
them with greater Vehemency than ever. After the third 
Sermon, he endeavoured to return to the Tribunal of Pen- 




























ance: but such Multitudes thronged the Church that it was 
impossible to break through the Crowd. He placed himself 
near the High Altar to hear Confessions over against a 
Window without Glass or Shutters: And here his Strength 
absolutely failed him. He swooned away: within a Quarter 
of an Hour he came to himself: and his great Soul being 
uncapable to yield, he heard the Confessions of some poor 
Country People who had followed him into the Church. 


“His great Soul being uncapable to yield.” In this scene, 
almost the last in the life of this devoted lover of the poor, we 
have the sublimity of that love, greater than which no man 


can have. 
At THE GATES OF ETERNITY 


oe days later, simply because he could no longer drag 
himself into the church, the Saint was obliged to “take 
time,” as was said of another busy Saint, “to die.” Touching 
in its simplicity is Daubenton’s description of these last hours. 


As they brought him a little while after some Broth, he 
desired to be nourished like the Poor, and would be greatly 
obliged to them, he said, for a little Milk. He begged the 
Curate to be carried into a Stable to have the Satisfaction of 
expiring in a Condition like to that of Jesus Christ, newly- 
born and laid on Straw, since he could not, like Him, die on 
the Cross. He was never wearied with thanking God 
for the Favour He bestowed on him to die in the midst of 
the Poor and amongst raw Country People who had ever 
been the tenderest Objects of his Zeal. Towards 
Evening, finding himself at the Gates of Eternity he was 
seized with exceeding Pleasure. . He calmly gave up 
a towards Midnight on the last Day of the Year 


In Fine, he expired, as may be said, in the Arms and 
Bosom of Poverty, on the Brow of a Mountain, in a bor- 
rowed House: and God permitted his Body to remain in a 
Village composed of some few Huts, that is, in the midst 
of the Poor, as an everlasting Pledge of his Affection to 


them. 

St. John Francis Regis proved his devotion to what we now 
call the work of reconstruction, by giving his very life to it, 
dying in the midst of his labors, before the completion of his 
forty-third year. 


SUITING THE MEANS TO THE END 


RECEDING papers have sketched the main features 
of the Saint’s social work. He was keen, after se- 
curing the essential reconstruction of the fallen, through 


prayer and the Sacraments, to seek and adopt the best 
means of the day, for their restoration to normal 
social conditions. He studied carefully the needs of the 


period and the circumstances of the people among whom 
his lot was cast; older methods, if found inadequate, he promptly 
discarded. Some of his own methods he would never employ, 
I am sure, if he were among us today. Suited to his own time, 
today they would defeat their purpose. He was neither a fad- 
dist nor a hide-bound traditionalist ; besides being a very lovable, 
high-minded, self-sacrificing, and withal, a very human man, 
he was an exceedingly clear-headed Saint, with no thought what- 
ever of himself, and very much thought of God and of his 
work for the outcast. The story of his life brings home with 
special insistence, as it seems to me, two lessons of primary 
importance in social work. The first is, that blessed, indeed, is 
the social worker who has learned that only through love can 
he attain to “understanding concerning the poor.” The second 
is, that unless man’s relations to Almighty God are considered 
as factors in the problem, social reconstruction is hopeless. 
Pau. L. Brake y, S.J. 


“ 


EDUCATION 
Penmanship in the Grades 


OW shall we begin to teach muscular-movement writing? 
Teachers must first learn the mechanics and pedagogy of 
the subject; they must acquire a comprehensive knowledge of 
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the basic principles, through careful study of the printed pages 
of the manual. Pupils are close imitators; hence it is not enough 
that teachers should understand the subject theoretically. They 
must demonstrate in the writing they do before children, the 


style of penmanship they expect them to learn. They should 
keep constantly before the mind of the child that good writing 
is based upon healthful posture, the development of an easy 
rhythmic motion limited to the large tireless muscles of the upper 
arm, with a steadying rest on the larger part of the forearm 
near the elbow. 
PRINCIPLES APPLIED IN PRIMARY GRADES 

H ABITS developed in childhood prevail through many years, 

even though great effort is made to eliminate those that 
are bad. It seems to me that the teaching of finger-movement 
in primary grades, in order that the little tots may learn to 
draw the letters precisely, is organically wrong, because the 
finger movement must be broken up and replaced by easy, rhyth- 
mic muscular movement before anyone can learn to write. It is 
equally true that the teaching of very large letters to primary 
pupils is wrong, because making these large letters necessitates 
the use of the whole-arm movement, without the steadying rest 
on the upper part of the forearm. Pupils who have been taught 
either finger or whole-arm movement in the primary grades, 
usually require from two to three years to overcome the finger 
and whole-arm movement habits. Thus, these two movements, 
when taught in primary grades, spell retardation. There is no 
longer any excuse for not teaching the basic principles of correct 
muscular movement writing in primary grades. 

Thoughtful observation will prove to everyone the real value 
of muscular-movemeft writing during the elementary school life 
of the pupil; but entirely apart from this value we must consider, 
as Sf first importance, the health of the pupils. Thousands of 
schoolchildren develop each year lateral curvature of the spine; 
and it is probably true that the majority of these pupils might 
have been spared this misfortune had they been taught early the 
healthful posture and the easy, rhythmic motion which are nec- 
essary in the development of good muscular-movement writing. 
The pupil who writes with finger-motion not only twists his 
spinal column, but he contorts his body in other ways. He com- 
presses his lungs, making free breathing impossible, and by view- 
ing the writing at an incorrect angle and at too close range, im- 
pairs his vision. Muscular movement, on the other hand, com- 
pels an upright, healthful posture with straight spinal column, 
and lungs expanded sufficiently to permit and encourage free and 
regular respiration. 


Four Regutsites oF Goop WRITING 
UPILS who are taught muscular-movement writing in the 
first two grades are able to write rapidly, easily and well in 
the third grade, and thereafter the process of development is 
rapid until in the fifth and sixth grades pupils almost reach ideal- 
ity in the style of penmanship embodying legibility, rapidity, ease 
and endurance. 

I do not think we can mention too often those four requisites 
of good writing. In these later days, some of the educators of 
the country, who are not in close touch with business interests, 
have stated that long-hand writing is no longer of very much 
importance, since the typewriter is doing so much of the office 
work that was formerly done with pen and ink. The typewriter 
has reduced to a minimum the drudgery of the office correspond- 
ence. It has supplemented long-hand writing, but has not sup- 
planted it, and there probably has never been a time in the his- 
tory of commerce when good long-hand writing was more gen- 
erously appreciated by business men. Indeed, many recent inves- 


tigations have proved conclusively that the stenographer, entry- 
clerk, bookkeeper, billing-clerk or general office-assistant who 
writes a good business hand is. paid a higher salary than the 
clerk of equal ability in all things except penmanship is able 
to command. 
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CORRELATING THE SUBJECT 


S TOP and consider how many minutes a day, five days a 

week, and all the school days of the year, pupils use writing 
in correlation with other branches. Teachers have discovered 
that pupils who write automatically and well, with muscular 
movement, are able to write an entire page while pupils who sit 
in cramped positions, and use finger-movement, are writing but 
one short paragraph. The pupil who writes automatically and 
easily with muscular-movement is able to concentrate his mind 
upon the spelling of the word he is writing. In the spelling 
especially, our first impulse is usually more nearly correct than 
the afterthought, and it has been demonstrated over and over 
that pupils who write with muscular-movement learn spelling 
more readily than those who do not have the muscular-movement 
vehicle to carry the spelling. 

It cannot be truthfully said that a teacher has taught before 
her pupils have learned; and so, in the teaching of muscular- 
movement writing, no teacher who conducts each day a good 
lesson in penmanship, and who then permits her pupils to sit in 
unhealthful postures, and use finger, wrist, or whole-arm move- 
ment in their written tasks, is really teaching muscular-movement 
penmanship. We all should emphasize the fact strongly and 
establish it as a dominant thought in the mind of every child, 
that the writing lesson is only for the purpose of teaching pupils 
how to write their spelling, their composition, and other school- 
work where handwriting is used. 

We no longer hear, as an argument in opposition to the teach- 
ing of muscular-movement writing, that it is not a permanent 
style, that pupils will soon drift back to finger-movement when 
they leave school and are no longer under. the direction of the 
expert teacher of penmanship. There are hundreds of thousands 
of young men and women throughout the United States whose 
example refutes absolutely the charge that muscular-movement 
writing is not a permanent asset. In social life and in business, 
these young men and women are using, daily, automatic muscu- 
lar-movement as the means by which their thoughts are trans- 
ferred to paper. 

Good writing has been the stepping-stone for many boys and 
girls to positions of responsibility, trust, and large remuneration 
in mercantile institutions, but we are more interested in penman- 
ship as a carrying power in educational work. Whether we admit 
it or not, writing is used and will continue to be used as the 
vehicle that must carry the big load in educational processes. 

A SISTER oF Mercy. 

College of Mt. St. Mary, 

Plainfield, N. J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
The Catholic 


Convention 


Educational 


6 EVER, perhaps, has there been a gathering in this city,” 

4 said Bishop Dougherty, at the Church of the Holy 
Angels, in Buffalo, “ with higher and nobler aims than this con- 
vention of the Catholic Educational Association of the United 
States.” In eloquent words, he then outlined to the assembled 
delegates the object of their convention : 


You have come from the North and South, from East and 
West, with the sole purpose of increasing the effectiveness 
of your service to the Church and to the country by the 
training of our youth in the ways of true knowledge and of 
Christian virtue. You have assembled here with a sincere 
desire to have a correct valuation placed upon your work, to 
face the difficulties of the modern educational world, and to 
combine and coordinate your forces so that the army of 
Catholic educators may go forward in unbroken ranks to 
win in the future victories more brilliant than those won in 
the past. 


Unwonted enthusiasm was displayed at this fourteenth an- 
nual meeting of the Catholic educators. 


Special gratification 
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was expressed in the resolutions over the prompt response of 
Catholic collegians to the President’s appeal for the defense of 
the country. Parents, moreover, were petitioned that out of 
the spirit of patriotism they should not fail to keep their chil- 
dren at school during the coming year, even though this should 
imply a real sacrifice on their part. This is a point strongly 
insisted upon likewise by the United States Commissioner of 
Education, since in the near future, owing to the war, there 
will be more need than ever of thoroughly trained and edu- 
cated men. Great stress was furthermore laid upon the duty 
of providing a Catholic education for every Catholic child. 
This was not only incorporated into the resolutions, but was 
the very keynote struck in Bishop Dougherty’s sermon at the 
opening of the convention : “Let all Catholics realize,” he said, 
“that they are seriously obliged to give to each child the oppor- 
tunity for a rounded Christian education, from the primary 
grades to the university, from the simplest foundation to the 
highest point of professional excellency.” 


Billy Sunday’s Catholic 
“ Trail-Hitters ” 

HE number of Catholic trail-hitters in the Boston revival 

meetings conducted by Billy Sunday was 1,381, according 

to the indisputable evidence of the blanks filled out and signed 

by them; but thereby hangs a tale. The cards were all duly and 

respectfully forwarded to the Catholic authorities, who im- 

mediately instituted a rigorous investigation into each single 
The following are the facts ascertained: 


case. 
Siemnees. Sat COREE. HAE TION bio 6..5. 0 0 4a nin ctr nrcddeens 372 
Unable to verify because of changed address, etc...... 298 
Insufficient address on cards...........cscccccceccccsecs 205 
No such person at address given................eeeeeees 195 
Bee OME RAMONE, 6.5.5 cco Sach s00s ckdcrneceemcnndees 66 
ee Re ere POPE ere eee sey 46 
Deny being present and signing ROR sain duacddPusewances 36 
EO ES EEL OLS POE PPC POE 35 
ca Dulpocdees sebidecktsneaenmaensd 23 
SEL EP CEES E ECL TORT COLE Os BEEF 6 
Sees. GRNOD GOP DOIIIOS, 6 25.0 soo e i cccncecevoesscces 6 
EE co MS a Pad rade send sss cacabekemivnsoa cent ead 4 
Unable to give any explanations of their actions......... 4 
Went with Protestant friend.............ccccscsccecees 3 
Went to hear sermon on temperance................0055 2 


The remaining eighty names were those of children, in whose 
regard the following facts were gathered: 


APE ee PO RE EE re can LN Ee 57 
Unable to verify because of changed address, We Ain 16 
Taken by Protestant friends.................ceeeeeeees 4 
EIN 6 os i punenis 0 ono.me-d-ola Spm Saw ekwee kath y 4 
PE I, Siva cacewelcs cade ineeaee tac daie was 1 


In the words of the official organ of the Boston archdiocege, 
“Further comment is unnecessary.’ 


Who Is to Pay the 

Cost of the War? 

T would be amusing, if the matter were less serious, says 

the Christian Herald, to notice the alacrity with which those 

who have reaped, and still are gathering the greatest profits 

from the war, are anxious to shift their portion of its cost 

upon posterity. It is an easy patriotism, the Protestant journal 

remarks, to buy untaxed Government bonds, but a rather dis- 

agreeable business to give up good money and receive nothing, 
except a mere tax receipt in return. 


That the war thus far has been and is of immeasurable 
benefit financially to this generation in this country is seen 
in the enormous mushroom fortunes springing up on every 
hand. It is clearly in evidence that these reapers of war 
profits have abundant ability to pay a just share of the war 
cost. They are getting their advantage out of the war, 
whether posterity ever gets any or not. 





























Present wealth should be made to pay its just share as 
we go along. Wealth should be held no more sacred against 
conscription than bodies are. While men who have nothing 
but their lives to give are drafted, the dollars should be 
drafted too. 

The last three years in this country have been epoch- 
making so far as big business is concerned. The exports 
have increased from $2,465,884,149 in 1913 to $4,333, 658,865 
in 1916. For the ten months of the fiscal year ending April 
30 the total exports were $5,167,000,000. This excess war 
trade has yielded and is increasingly yielding enormous 
excess war profits, which may very justly be made to bear a 
considerable share of the excess war cost. A careful esti- 
mate has shown that the profits of 1916 in excess of the 
average for the last three years before the war amount to 
some $3,500,000,000. At this rate, and the rate is increas- 
ing, every 10 — cent of tax on excess war profits alone 
would yield $350,000 

The profit- bloated’ munition- makers, dealers in army and 
navy supplies, food pirates and holders of foreign certifi- 
cates, who were so insistent upon our participation in the 
war, should now be drafted into paying their share of war’s 
tremendous cost. 


It is not fair, as the paper rightly says, that general business 
—which is profiting little and in many instances is seriously in- 
jured by the war—and particularly the mass of the people who 
in general are reaping nothing but suffering from our entrance 
into this conflict, should be made to bear its burden, and that 
these dazzling profiteers should be left almost untouched. Least 
of all should the meager private incomes, barely sufficient to 
sustain families, be heavily taxed. As for shifting the burden 
on posterity, because posterity will be benefited by the war, 
this supposition, as the editor correctly argues, is a pure as- 


sumption which no one can prove. 
i 


Catholic Preparedness at 
Bayou Lafourche 


ACE-SUICIDE and birth-control have no votaries among 
the good Catholic people of Bayou Lafourche, in Louis- 
iana, as the Rev. Albert Biever, S.J., can testify. Closing a mis- 
sion with the usual blessing of the children of the parish, he 
promised a medal to each of the little ones and a rosary to every 
mother of seven children or more. “It is meet and just,” he 
said, “that the noble mothers of these numerous, beautiful and 
healthy children should also be publicly honored and rewarded. 
Let them come up to the altar and receive their rosaries as a 
memorial of this wonderful ceremony.” The next moment the 
missionary, holding out a handful of rosaries, found himself 
standing bewildered before a throng of eager mothers crowding 
to the altar-rail. Says the Times-Picayune of New Orleans: 


The mothers of seven children were few, but the mothers 
of twelve, fourteen, eighteen, nineteen and twenty children 
were in the great majority. One good lady asked for three 
rosaries, proudly proclaiming that she was the mother of 
twenty-one children. The missionary, not expecting such a 
heavy demand for his rosaries, asked Rev. Father Jan, the 
pastor, to take down the names of the children, promising 
to fulfil his contract in-the near future. More than 200 names 
were written down and handed to Father Biever. From the 
figures recorded it was ascertained that 300 children were 
born to twenty-five families. 


Here is a living refutation of much that for years has been 
taught by the Satanic school of modern birth-restriction. Fit- 
tingly Father Biever concluded his address with the beautiful 
words of the Psalmist: “Behold thus shall the man be blessed 
that feareth the Lord. His wife shall be as a fruitful vine on 
the side of his house and his children as olive plants around 
about his table.” It is interesting to note that at Bayou Lafourche, 
not far from Larose where the mission took place, Chief Jus- 
tice White was born. 
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What We are Doing for 
Pagan Children 
HE grand total of the contributions to the Holy Childhood 
Association for the past year has been $67,147.08. This 
splendid organization for the salvation of the abandoned chil- 
dren in pagan lands is gradually becoming better known in our 
country. Were the wish of the Holy Father heeded, that “ The 
Holy Childhood be established in every school and college of the 
United States,” and were every child in our Catholic schools 
enrolled, as the Holy See desires, the annual contribution from 
this source alone would be $180,000. The fullest appreciation of 
this great work has been shown by the archdiocese of Boston, 
which gave $7,838.59. In general there is great need of popular 
education upon this important subject. ‘It seems that the mis- 
sion boards, home and foreign, have discovered the Sunday 
school,” a character introduced into the Epworth Herald, is 
made to remark. “Time they did, too. The Sunday school 
has been providing half a million dollars or more of missionary 
money every year, from the monthly missionary collections, if 
I get the report straight.” Evidently we have still a great educa- 
tional task to perform before the mission collections from our 
Catholic schools will even remotely approximate such a sum. 
A cheerful sign in the Holy Childhood report are the many 
donations of five dollars each for “the purchase of a heathen 
child.” Over 500,000 dying infants are annually baptized in the 
missions supported by the Holy Childhood and nearly 600,000 
are reared and educated in the Catholic Faith. 


A. New Sulpician 
Seminary 


LANS for an elaborate structure, which is to serve as the 
new Sulpician Seminary, and is to be erected at Washing- 
ton, D. C., have been drawn up by Messrs. Maginnis and Walsh, 
the architects of the highly artistic buildings of Boston Col- 
lege. The halls of the old St. Mary’s Seminary are overcrowded 
with students, many of whom must at present be lodged outside 
its walls. Everywhere there is need of a greater number of 
priests, and the war will even increase this demand. It is 
right and timely, therefore, that a new seminary should be 
erected, even under the stress of the existing national crisis. 
Today the halls of St. Mary’s shelter clerical students from 
forty-one American dioceses, and her alumni are scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the land in the service 
of Church and country. When St. Mary’s Seminary at Balti- 
more was erected years ago, said the Very Reverend Edward 
R. Dyer, president of the institution, in a recent interview, the 
Sulpicians looked to France for their support. This they can 
no longer do: . 


No, we cannot look to France, like our predecessors, but 
this new foundation has already enlisted, and in the future 
doubtless will enlist the sympathy of many a Catholic man 
and Catholic woman throughout the country, because the 
scope of the Seminary knows no State botindaries. It is a 
national institution. While Catholics listen to their parish 
priests, or spend their evenings in reading Catholic litera- 
ture, which nourishes and defends their faith, don’t you 
think they frequently recall the Seminary where so many 
of these speakers and writers received and formed their 
habits of sacerdotal fitness? And are not the Catholic 
laity thus stimulated, both by what they find edifying in our 
alumni, and by what they find at times amiss, to help by 
any means in their power these clerical schools in which 
they recognize the real fountain heads of Catholic life ? 


St. Mary’s Seminary has given priests to almost every dio- 
cese in the United States. At the head of its graduates stands 
the venerable Cardinal of Baltimore. One or more bishops 


of Albany, Boston, Hartford, Pittsburg, Wheeling, Wilmington, 
Baltimore, Richmond, North Carolina, Charleston, S. C., Mo- 
bile, 


New. Orleans, Dallas, Santa Fe, Detroit and Dubuque 
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received their first seminary training in its classes. The first 
student on its list was, Stephen Badin, ordained by Bishop Car- 
roll in 1793, and the third was Prince Demetrius Gallitzin, the 
famous missionary of western Pennsylvania. Yet we trust that 
the great work of the Sulpicians in the United States has so 
far made its beginning only, and that with the new school a 
still more glorious record will be established for these devoted 
teachers* of our future priests. 


Growth of Mormonism in the 


United States 


\ ORMONISM has registered a considerable growth during 
4"4 the past year. According to the annual report of the Utah 
Gospel Mission of Cleveland there are now 254 Mormon organi- 
zations outside the Utah district itself. This implies an in- 
crease of fifty-four establishments. Mormonism has likewise 
been remarkably active in contributing towards the support of 
its missionaries, who received $2,625,000 last year. This, it is 
figured, provided each of the 1,600 missionary agents with the 
generous allowance of $1,841. The principal growth of Mor- 
monism, to judge by the number of new organizations estab- 
lished, has been in Kentucky. Missouri and Georgia are next 
in order, but there has been a wide distribution of the new 
institutions throughout a large portion of the United States. 
Che great impetus given to Mormonism during the Civil War 
is used by the Utah Gospel Mission as a special reason for re- 
newed efforts during the present war. It is quite consistent 
for the evil of Mormonism to flourish in our modern civilization, 
side by side with the popular divorce courts, since in principle the 


two are very nearly related. 


Training Camps for 
the Soul 
ss RETREAT is a training camp for the soul,” says the 
retreat leaflet from St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kan- 
sas. “Are you registered and drafted in Christ’s army? Have 
you mobilized and organized your soul forces? Have you trained 
them for efficiency in daily battle? Do you know your enemy 
and where he is intrenched?” The retreat is the greatest 
spiritual opportunity offered to the laity. It prepares them for 
life’s battle as well as for Christ’s final call into eternity. A 
long list of laymen’s and women’s retreats for the summer 
months have already been published in America. Our attention 
is called likewise to the English and French retreats for women 
of all classes which are given throughout the entire year at the 
Monastery of the Precious Blood, Manchester, N. H.; and in 
the houses of these same Sisters in Brooklyn and at Portland, 
Oregon. The number of retreats and retreatants is rapidly multi- 
plying everywhere, and it is evident that the Catholic laity is 
learning to appreciate the great gift offered them in these spiritual 
exercises. “Quest of truth and the will to win” are the only 
requirements. 


“The Dark Ages That Ended on 
the First of August, 1914” 


6s HAT is it, within the English Church, that, tried in the 

balance of the awful test of war, has been found 
wanting?” asks the American Anglican organ, the Living Church, 
in the issue of June 23. Putting its finger upon what it considers 
the cardinal defect, it answers: “We should say that it was the 
defect of Anglican coldness.” Then follows the remarkable con- 
fession that it was all a dreadful mistake to have discatded the 
Catholic doctrine of the utility of prayers offered for the dead, 
and at the same time is expressed a longing for Catholic devo- 
tion to the Blessed Sacrament. The word “Catholic,” indeed, 
1s not breathed, yet it is in the Catholic Church alone that 


AMERICA 





Anglicans can find that final peace and unity for which they 
yearn and can practise in all truth and perfection these consol- 


ing devotions. The editor writes: 


That the Anglican religion has not, in fact, gone to the 
heart of the English masses is evident from the superficiality 
of the religion of the soldier to which we have already 
alluded. The tommy who has gone out from such a parish 
as St. Alban’s, Holborn, has an enthusiastic, intelligent re- 
ligion that sticks to him when he is suddenly deprived of 
the props that he had at home. But the soldier from the 
average Protestant parish of the English Church has gone 
into war with no religion really stored in his heart. He has 
suddenly shown up the coldness of the religion in which he 
grew up. He is a standing witness to its inadequacy, and to 
the inefficiency of the English Church. 


He then specifies the first revolt that has taken place within 
the Anglican Church, or as we should rightly say, its first ap- 
proach towards the religion which it had mistakenly discarded: 


The first was a revolt against the coldness that stood in 
the way of direct prayers for the dead. Mothers whose sons 
were torn from them to die on French or Mesopotamian 
battlefields were not interested in the hair-splitting argu- 
ments of Protestant schoolmen. They rose in revolt against 
the coldness that had refused or greatly limited such prayers, 
and threw themselves and their dearest ones whole-heartedly 
upon the mercy of Almighty God. A Sunday morning con- 
gregation dressed in crepe is a very different phenomenon 
from the congregations of four years ago. The conventional 
coldness of the Sunday morning service of those years that 
now constitute a past epoch, such as never will return to us, 
has broken down. If the Church could not aid these mothers 
in their grief; if she could not lead and direct the prayers 
that were flowing from the mothers’ hearts, whether long- 
surpliced or magpied relics of the days of Anglican coldness 
liked it or not, then so much the worse for the Church. 
Mothers in bereavement find access to Almighty God in 
language that has not passed the scrutiny of houses of 
convocation. And all England shoved the academic ex- 
ponents of Anglican coldness aside and began praying for 
her dead—praying real, genuine prayers that flow from the 
heart; we can easily forecast that she never will stop. 


The second revolt consists in a longing for a restoration of the 
full devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. This they will seek in 
vain until they are united to that Mother Church whence of old 
they were torn and which has not ceased to yearn for their 


return. Again the Anglican editor writes: 


Let the apostles of Anglican coldness shut themselves in 
their studies and produce triumphant proofs that Cranmer 
or some other dead and buried genius of that coldness did 
not make provision for the reserved sacrament. Mothers 
don’t care. The age in which we live began in the year 1914. 
Relics of other ages have no business in our age. Museums 
of pre-historic specimens are interesting but we do not clothe 
them with the duties of war councils. 

The sick and wounded of today are going to have the 
Blessed Sacrament administered to them. The bereaved are 
going into chapels of the Blessed Sacrament to pray. 
Churches and clergy that do not provide these facilities must 
expect to be relegated to the company of the ecclesiastical 
equivalent of the great auk. Bishops that will sympatheti- 
cally help to guide and direct this new phase of the revolt 
against Anglican coldness, and to prevent abuses of it, will 
be gratefully followed as fathers in God by their loyal chil- 
dren. Scholars who conscientiously believe that Reservation 
is unlawful in the Anglican Churches may well direct their 
efforts now into the channels of making it lawful. . . . 
Never again will Churchmen consent to have their religion 
circumscribed as it was in the dark ages that ended on the 
first of August, 1914. 


Why not recognize that the one Church which has perfectly 
answered all the needs of the year 1917, as of the first century 
of Christianity, is the one only Catholic, Apostolic Church, which 
never called for any change of doctrine, whether in the days of 
the Roman Caesars or of the great world-war, because it alone 
is the Church that Christ built upon Peter, with the promise of 
His abiding presence, a promise irreconcilable with doctrinal 
error, “even to the consummation of the world”? 




















































